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POETRY. 


THE TWO GLASSES. 








There sat two glasses filled to the brim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim, 
One was ruddy and red as blood, 
And one was clear as the crystal flood. 
Said the glass of wine to the paler brother, 
‘Let us tell the tales of the past to each other; 
I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 
And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight, 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might. 
From the headsof kings I have torn the crown, 
From the hight of fame I have hurled men down, 
I have blasted many an honored name, 
I have taken virtue and given shame; 
I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his fiture a barren waste. 
Far greater than aking am I, 
Or than any army beneath the sky. 
have mad@ the arm of the driver fail, 
And sent the train from the iron rail; 
I have made good ships go down at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said, ‘Behold how great you be! 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall, 
And your might and power are over all.’ ” 
“Ho! ho! pale brother,”’ laughed the wine, 
“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine?” 
Said the water glass, ‘‘I cannot boast 
Of a king dethroned or a murdered host; 
But I can tell of a heart once sad, 
By my crystal drops made light and glad; 
Of thirsts I have quenched and brows I have laved; 
Of hands I have cooled and souls I have saved; 
I have leaped through the valleys, dashed down the 
mountain, 
Flowed in the river and played in the fountain, 
Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye. 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain; 
I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 
grain; 
I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 
That ground out the flour and turned at my will; 
I can tell of manhood debased by you, 
That I have lifted and crowned anew. 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid; 
I gladden the heart of man and maid; 
I set the chained wine-captive free, 
And all are better for knowing me.” 
These are the tales they told each other, 
The glass of wine and its paler brother, 
As they sat together filled to the brim, 
On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 
—Springfield Republican. 
-_———— epe 
FROM GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 19, 1878. 
If 1 am not mistaken, I wrote last from 
Cologne. Four delightful days were spent, 
after that, upon the Rhine. The weather 
was perfect, the scenery was different each 
day, and gave a delight unknown to those 
basty travellers who insist on going from 
Cologne to Mayence in a single trip. But I 
also had a pleasure which no one has be- 
fore recorded, I believe;—that of carrying 
inmy hand the letters of Bettine Brentano 
'o Gcethe, and of tracing out the different 
Places she describes. I visited with especial 
delight the chapel of St. Roch, near Bingen, 
where many of her letters were written, and 
where she described the scenery with won- 
derful precision and beauty; and I spent an 
afternoon in wandering about the little vil- 
lage of Winkel, where the Brentano family 
stil occupy the same summer residence 
Which she made the scene of her exploits 
‘ixty years ago. I saw the garden wall on 
Which she used to sleep on summer nights, 
nd the willow-trees near by along the Rhine, 
where the dead body of the lovely Caroline 
‘on Gunderode was found. Other spots, 
‘lso I visited, long familiar through the 
“titings of Bettine Brentano, but she is not 








now read as she was twenty years and more 
ago; and her very name will be new to 
many readers of the Woman's JouRNAL. I 
was however indebted to her for many de- 
lightful hours on the Rhine; and hope yet 
to describe them more fully, in print. 

Those days ended, appropriately enough, 
at Frankfort, where I saw the two houses 
whence have sprung the greatest intellectual 
and the greatest material wealth of modern 
times,—the birthplace of Goethe and that of 
the Rothschilds. The old Jewish quarter, 
within which all Jews were locked up in 
Goethe's time on days of festival, still re- 
tains much of its old picturesqueness, 
though a new market-piace has made inva- 
sions upon it. But the birthplace of Goethe 
is better preserved, and is made the means 
of more abundant biographical illustration 
than any such house | haveever seen. The 
portraits and memorials are very numerous; 
and they include, with German comprehen- 
siveness, not merely objects associated with 
the poet himself, and with his parents, but 
with his various friends and loves also ;— 
there is the portrait of one, the album of 
another, the cloak of another. But after 
all, for any one who has read Goethe’s auto- 
biography, the chief interest is in the house 
itself—in the corner where he and his young 
sister declaimed tragedies behind the stove 
—the little window whence he looked out 
at his first love—the pump in the court- 
yard where his delightful old mother in- 
sisted that the childish princesses should 
pump as long as they liked, she locking up 
their governess, meanwhile, to prevent any 
interference. The house is a large and 
stately one, and it is interesting to reflect 
upon the fact that the greatest intellect since 
Shakspeare was not born, like him, in pov- 
erty, but in an ample and dignified house- 
hold. Itis especially pleasant to see the 
republican spirit vindicated by the coat of 
arms over the door; for Goethe’s father 
chose the lyre for his crest, from its resem- 
blance to a horse-shoe, in order not to hide 
the fact that his own father was a farrier. 

I was afterwards for some days at beauti- 
ful Heidelberg, where, as an English lady 
said tome, Longfellow’s Hyperion is a suf- 
ficient guide-book. The beautiful castle 
grounds are still as he described them and 
one may still look down from “the Rent 
Tower” upon the throng gathered to hear 
the music below—although the great tree 
is fallen, about which he made a simile so 
fine. I was surprised to see so many more 
English than Americans at Heidelberg; for 
I had supposed it to be one of our points of 
national pilgrimage. The castle is one of 
the very grandest memorials of the middle 
ages, being indeed a castle and a richly 
carved palace in one; but 1 was surprised 
at the predominance of richness over beau- 
ty in detail; and it must be in this respect 
infinitely below the Alhambra, with which 
the guide-books often compare it. 

Heidelberg is perhaps rather hurt than 
helped, to the eye, by the presence of the 
students, at least that part of them who be- 
long to the various duelling corps, and 
whose slashed cheeks and noses look very 
preposterous, under their fantastic many 
colored caps. When you meet a youth 
strutting along on a summer day, wearing a 
cap of yellow, black and white, holding 
over his head a sun-umbrella of the same 
colors, and fanning himself with a fan of 
the same, he is not saved from being ridic- 
ulous by having a sword cut on each cheek 
and two across the bridge of his nose. 

From Heidelberg I went to Nuremberg, 
and saw all the quaint beauty described by 
Longfellow in church and market place; 
and then saw all the horrors that human in- 
genuity could ever invent, in the successive 
torture-chambers of the old castle. It was 
a relief to escape to Dresden, and to find in 
the Sistine Madonna the proof of a sublim- 
ity of aspiration beyond all earth’s sins, 
The Madonna is placed alone, in a little 
veiled chapel, and before her saintly pres- 
ence I observed that even American tourists 
were hushed into silence;—not the English, 
for they talk everywhere. It was a delight 
to me to find this, the greatest picture of the 
world, so very much less impaired by time 
than I had been told; and it wasalso a pleas- 

ure to discover that the remarkable copy of 
the two chief figures by Moritz Retzch—the 
copy now in the Boston Art Museum—bet- 
ter reproduces the expression of the origi- 
nal than do all photographs put together. 
1 had been familiar almost from childhood 
with this copy, and was delighted to find 
how little I had to unlearn. 

My next destination is Switzerland, by 
way of Neuchatel; and I write this in pres- 
ence of the great snow-mountains of the 
Bernese Oberland, towering like whiter and 
more solid clouds, behind the wooded moun- 
tains that skirt this lovely lake. 

T. W. 8. 





WHY DO WOMEN DO SUCH THINGS! 
The controversy started by ‘‘A Candid 
Man” still goes on. During the past week 
we have received the following communica- 
tions: 
THE MAN OF IT. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—The second article of 
“A Candid Man” reveals the sex. ‘Dowdy 
apparel is a disgrace alike to Man and Wo- 
man.” ‘The dress which provokes social os- 
tracism is not sensible.” ‘No one is well 
dressed whose dress causes remark.” There 
speaks the ‘‘trimmer” and the man! 

Now we and other women maintain that 
skirts which can possibly, in the undula- 
tions of walking, or by inequalities of sur- 
face, touch the dirty pavements or roads of 
the city, are not neat; that the wearer of 
such garments is not exquisitely tidy; that 
the fashions in other respects may not be 
followed with propriety. Nor do we feel it 
a ‘‘disgrace” to take a departure from slav- 
ish custom. As to ‘‘taste,” who is the um- 
pire of that? Does Ruskin ‘tell the world 
what it shall wear, or do we have artists in 
convention assembled giving forth the really 
tasteful? Even in that case it would not be 
our duty to accept the regulation costume. 
No he ef could possibly attend a devi- 
ation. But now the disgrace lies in con- 
formity to absurd and irresponsible decrees. 
‘Imitation is inferiority confessed ;” and in- 
feriority to fashion-makers is a pretty low 
level. But it is the present level of mascu- 
linity, and femininity ‘‘stoops to conquer,” 
so it must ‘‘do such things.” 

The few women, however, who do not 
think the conquest worth stooping for, will 
evince individuality in dress, and will, 
doubtless, be called ‘‘dowdy” by candid 
men. A ‘‘due regard to prevailing modes” 
is not sensible, because these modes are ab- 
surd; and the whole plan of producing 
uniformity in dress is childish. The race 
will outgrow it, and the advance-guard is 
already here, but fot a man in the ranks, 
either as chief or follower. 

SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, New York. 


‘A Candid Man” does not stand alone in 
his protest against the prevailing feminine 
fashions. The masculine side of the dis- 
cussion is sustained by the following admir- 
able letter from Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
entitled: 

‘‘BANGS.”’ 


EpitTors JouRNAL:—A few days since, I 
addressed the following letter to young 
friends of mine through the columns of a 
local paper. But feeling that what it con- 
tains has occasion for a wider circulation, I 
would present it to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL. 


Tomy Lady Friends;—The matter of which 
I wish to speak to you has been this 
good while on my mind, Every now and 
then ‘‘the sight of my eyes” has scourged 
me to write, and yet I yielded to my reluct- 
ance, did something else first, and neglected 
to do so. Even now I shall only say a part 
of what 1 have in mind. 

It may be that what I wish to speak to 
you of will seem to you of much less im- 
portance than it does to me—indeed hardly 
worth notice at all. But I cannot so regard 
it. The case is one of those, in which what 
is small in itself has great importance by 
reason of what it signifies. And this is the 
case, 

There is a quite prevalent fashion of 
dressing women’s and girl's hair, by comb- 
ing the front hair down over the forehead, 
and cutting it off straight around, about 
even with the eyebrows. Some of you I 
have observed following this fashion; but 
it is a fashion so evil and hurtful that I have 
set myself tothe hard task of remonstrating 
with you about it. 

Iremember that when I was a boy, the 
boys of some parents who were slack in 
their ways and did not care for good looks, 
used to have their hair combed down and cut 
off at their eyebrows, as yours is, and so on 
all the way around their heads. And my 
mother used to say that they looked as 
though a pumpkin had been cut in two, and 
one half set down over their heads, and 
the hair cut off just to that, all the way 
round. It did look so, and the ridicule was 
well merited; for surely no more slovenly 
way could be devised than this to carve the 
hair, unless one should suffer the rats and 
mice to come and ghaw it off in the night 
when one was asleep. But in those days, 
when girls were taught manners that were 
gentle, and were dressed in styles that were 
modest and tidy, no one could have dreamed 
that what was so homely and boorish even 
for boys as to be an object of ridicule, 
could ever come to be made the fashion for 
~ and women, as if it were an ornament. 

OW so great a change in the taste of our 
women has been brought about, I will not 
now attempt to say. My present concern 
is with the fashion as it is. 

The cutting off of the hair by the half 
of a pumpkin set upon the head, gave an 
uncouth and loutish look to the boy who 
was thus barbarously barbered. Now, 
many of our girls, and some of our women, 
have this pumpkin shell set down over their 
heads, and their front hair cut off tu it, and 
they seem to fancy that it makes them look 
“real nice.” It isnotso. The look on girlor 
woman of hair so cut is worse than uncouth 
and loutish, it is hideous! It is the vilest 
mode of dressing the hair that has appeared 
in the land in my day. If the words I use 





seem hard, they utter the bare truth, and 
harder ones are deserved. 

Good looks are especially becoming to the 
gentler sex; and much more adornment is 
appropriate to them than to their brothers. 
And clearly, too, it is a law in Woman's 
nature which she spontaneously endeavors 
to obey, so to order the ornamenting of her 
person as to look more handsome in the 
eyes of men. Now I have talked with 
some men, (though not indeed with any 
youths,) about this fashion; and without ex- 
ception they have pronounced it the most 
ungraceful, ungainly, and unhandsome fash- 
ion they ever knew. Try it yourselves, and 
see if itis not so. And has feminine hu- 
man nature so changed, that the very in- 
fernal of beauty is what our women and 
girls do spontaneously seek when attiriog 
themselves to appear before men? Yet this 
at leastis what many of them are doing. 

Tocontirm all that 1 have said, and in- 
deed to carry us even farther, just look at 
the name which has been given to this fash- 
ion—‘‘Bangs?” Whataname. How‘‘loud” 
it is and brazen! Guns, exploding go bang. 
Think the name over, and see if the sinister 
significance of it does not grow upon you. 
Stop a moment, Can ae see anything in 
the style that should be in accord with 
such a name—‘‘Bangs?” Set the name and 
the fashion side by side. Try to gaze right 
into them together, through and through, 
and see if you cannot behold the deep, un- 
derlying vulgarity that makes this brazen 
name and hideous fashion worn on the fore- 
head of Woman fit to one another. Be sure 
that the tashion is as vulgar as it is unshape- 
ly, that its name proclaims its nature, and 
that a bang fashion is appropriate only to 
bang women. 

Dear friends, may I not have it granted 
me that you will never again endure upon 
your sweet, pure faces this emblem of evil, 
—this hideous deformity? 

Jessjx H. Jongs. 

North Abington, Mass. 

PN SO 
AGAINST LEGALIZED VICE.—LETTER FROM 
JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 

Eprirors JourNAL:—The International 
Annual Conference of the British Continen- 
tal and General Federation will take place 
on the 23d and 24th of September, this year, 
in the Salle Pierre Petit, 81 Rue Cadet, 
Paris. 

The meetings will be from 10 A. m., to 1, 
and from 3 to6, P. M., on each of these days. 
All members of the Federation have the 
right to be present, as elso delegates appoint- 
ed by any persons or sovieties in sympathy 
with the Federation. 

Will you send notice to any Americans, 
whom you may happen to know will be 
present in Paris at that date, that they may 
attend the Conference, if they are in sym- 
pathy with our objects? 

We should be glad if our American 
friends could send delegates to the Confer- 
ence, but, as the time is short, we trust that 
they will at least write to the Conference; 
and especially we would request that the 
Committee formed in America for opposing 
Legalized Vice, would each send us an offi- 
cial report of their own action, and any 
news or suggestions which would be of in- 
terest to the Conference in Paris. 

It will be necessary (owing to the state of 
French police rules) that everyone coming 
to the Conference should be furnished be- 
forehand with a card or paper of invitation. 
These may be obtained from M. Henri Mi- 
nod, 5 Rue de Leyon, Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land, if applied for soon; or later, from Mad- 
ame de Morsier, 67 Rue des Feuillantines, 
Paris. I remain, yours very truly, 

JosEPHINE E, BUTLER. 
348 Park Road, Liverpool, Hng., Aug. 20,1878. 
> 
MY BRIEF, VS. DRE. PHELPS. 

It is unnatural for men to war against 
women :— (the answer to the three columns 
of Professor Phelps would properly end 
here.) 

The intelligence of women is naturally 
equal with that of men—their right to Suf- 
frage is therefore equal. 

Woman force is exactly equal to Man 
force, though of a different kind. 

If the argument of Dr. Phelps were cor- 
rect, then the ‘‘six degrees of crime,” viz., 
drunkenness, licentiousness, gam)ling, theft, 
murder and the scaffold,” must last forever: 
whereas the gift of foresight, one of the 
attributes of God, which Dr. Phelps possibly 
lacks, enables many to see that women will 
put an end to the “Six Degrees of Crime,” 
Phelps or no Phelps, as steamships cfOwded 
the Atlantic, without regard to Dr. Lardner. 

Dr. Phelps ought not to instance Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine and ‘‘Dixie;” the strong- 
est motive with many for advocating 
Woman Suffrage is that we are heart-sick 
of this feeble condition of Woman’s reason, 
for which there is no cure this side of equal 
education, the practical study of the ‘‘Science 
of “Government” by the exercise of Suffrage 
being an essential branch of it. J. 1. 0. 
Boston, Mass. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Moue Henrrerre Gress, of Paris, and 
Mpute AMALIE pe Barrav, of Moratel, 
have passed the examinations of the Sor 
bonne, at Paris 

LADY Rosrnery, nee Roruscuiip, has 
been introduced to her husband's tenantry in 
Scotland, as a Jewess in race, an Englishwo 
man by birth, and a Scot by adoption. 

Miss ANNA Howanrp Straw, of Big Rap 
ids, Mich., who graduated at the Bos 
ton Theological Seminary in June, has 
charge of a church in East Dennis, Mass. 

Miss Carourne Evimanera Convers 
Norton, who died in 1875, was the donor 
of a legacy of £100 left to Miss Agnes Mac 
laren ‘‘towards the good cause of Woman 
Suffrage.” 

Miss Frances 8. Wensrer, of North 
ampton, Mass., a popular assistant in the 
high school, has accepted an offer of $1000 a 
year as principal of a department of the 
New Jersey normal school at Trenton. 

Miss Pagr.oa, who has already done such 
good work in teaching the art and mystery 
of cooking in Boston, isin Paris, studying 
the science of the French cuisine, as a prep- 
aration for her winter campaign in Boston 

Miss JuniA Carson is about to begin a 
tour of lectures throughout the West and 
South on the science of cookery. She has 
received a certificate of approval from 
J. Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

Mapame Emrita Montaenti, the direc- 
tor of the Industrial School for Girls in 
Milan, Italy, has sent samples of the artistic 
work of her pupils to the Paris Exposition. 
They consist of laces, embroideries, and 
paintings on enamel. 

FRAULEIN OLGA Kovenr, of Prague, Aus 
tria, who last year passed an examination 
in the Stenographic Department for the Bo- 
hemian language, has also passed one for 
German, and is now appvinted a Public 
Stenographer for both languages. 

Amy Aubert, of Munich, Germany, hoes 
published a life of a peasant physician, 
named AMALIE HoweNnesTEerR, who lived at 
Mariebrunn, and who is recently dead, This 
remarkable woman had several houses full 
of patients, whom she treated mostly with 
herbs. She enjoyed a considerable reputa 
tion for skill. 

Dr. Susan Ipa Dup.ey, who graduated 
at the Medical School of the Boston Uni- 
versity, in 1877, and who has been pursuing 
her medical studies at the University of 
Vienna for the past year, ison her way to 
Paris, where she is to attend lectures the 
coming year, as the courses at Vienna are 
no longer open to women, 

Miss L. 8. Horcuxtss, one of the Woman 
Suffragists, formerly head-assistant in the 
Emerson school at East Boston, who has 
been in Paris a year perfecting herself in 
the French language, achieved great success 
at the Women’s Congress held there lately. 
She read a paper, in first-rate French, on 
the education of women in America. 

FRAULEIN ANNA Bayer, of Prague, Aus 
tria, who has been attending a medical 
course at Zurich and Berne, is now continu- 
ing her studies at the Prague High School, 
and is attending the lectures of several emi- 
nent professors. She intends at the close 
of her studies to return to Switzerland and 
obtain her diploma of M. D., at one of the 
Universities there, a step for which her own 
country offers unfortunately no facilities. 

MapaME EmiLeE DvuraND, who is now 
one of the literary celebrities of France, 
writes under the nom de plume of ‘Henri 
Greville.” One of her efforts has just beert 
crowned by the Academy, and one or more 
of her tales have been translated into all the 
tongues of Europe. She is a comfortable 
looking lady of thirty-five, and a most agree- 
able talker. In her varied experience she 
has seen a good deal of the ups and downs 
of life, but has now settled down, as she 
says, ‘‘to making her three novels a year.” 
Her husband is the Paris correspondent of 
a St. Petersburg paper, and a painter. 

Princess Bismarck has preserved all the 
simplicity of her youth. She isa perfect 
specimen, in the best sense of the word, of 
the German Hausfrau (housewife). She is 
very quiet, bears her honors as the most 
natural thing in the world, holds fast by the 
old friends of humbler days, and has but 
one great object in life—to make her hus- 
band and children happy. She cares for 
them in a peaceful, motherly way; and her 
serenity and patience, which have always 
secured for Bismarck a quiet ‘home, have - 
certainly contributed to his success through 
life. ‘She it is,” he once said to id friend, 
“who has made me what I am. They 
have three children—Marie, Herbert, and 
William. Herbert is’ his father's private 
secretary; William has studied for the bar. . 
Both will enter Parliament this year. 
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. POETRY. 


AN OLD UMBRELLA. 


BY c.f. cRaNce 








An old umbrella in the hall, 

Battered and baggy, quaint and queer— 
By al! the rains of many « year 

Bent, stained, and faded—that i al! 
Warped, broken, twisted by the blast 
Of twenty winters, till at last, 

Like some poor close-reefed schooner cast, 
All water-logged, with half a mast, 
Upon the rocks, it finds a nook 

Of shelter on an entry hook: 

Old battered craft, how came you here’ 
Ah, could it speak, ‘twould tell of one— 
Old Simon Dowles, who now is gone— .« 
Gone where the weary are at rest— 

Of one who locked withtn bis breast 
His private sorrows o'er his lot, 

And in his humble work forgot 
That he was but a toiling bark 

Upon the billows in the dark, 

While the brave newer ships swept by, 
Sailing beneath a prosperous sky, 

And winged with opportunities 

Fate had denied to bands like hie. 

A plaln, old-fashioned wight was he 
As these sport-loving days could see. 
He in bis youth had loved and lost 
His Joyal trne-iove, Ever since 

His lonely life was flecked and crossed 
By sorrow’s nameless shadow tints; 
Yet never a murmur from his lips 

Told of hie darkened soul's eclipse. 

I often think I still can hear 

His voice eo blithe, his tones of cheer, 
As, dropping in to say “‘good-day,” 
He goesiped in hie old man's way. 
And yet we laughed when he had gone. 
We youngsters couldn't understand— 
No matter if it ralned or shone, 

He held the umbrella in his hand. 

Or if he set it in the hall, 

Where other ehedders of the rain 
Stood dripping up against the wall, 
His was too shabby and too plain 

To tempt exchange: al) passed it by, 
Though showers of rain were pouring down, 
And al! the gutters of the town 

Were torrents in the darkening eky. 
He never left it once behind, 

Save the last time he crossed our door. 
Oblivions shadowe o'er his mind 
Presaged his failing strength. Before 
The morning be had passed away 

In peacefnu! sleep from night to day. 
And here the old brown umbrella still 
In it« old corner stays to fill 

The place. as beet it may, of him 

Who, on this wild and wintry night, 

Ie surely with the eaints of light; 

For whom my eyes grow moist and dim 
While I this simple rhyme indite. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





BLESSED DREAMS. 


The enneet’s smile had left the sky, 
The moon rose calm and fair, 
As low a little maiden knelt 


7 Todreathe ber nightly prayer. 


And thus her brief petition rose, 
In simple words and few; 

“Dear Lord, please send us bleseed dreams, 
And let them all come true.” 

Oh! I have stood in temples grand, 
Where in the rainbow gloom 

Rose pompous prayers from priestly lips 
Through clouds of sweet perfume. 

But never one has seemed to me 
So guileless, pure and new— 

“Dear Lord, please send us blessed dreams, 
And let them all come true.” 

Ah! little maiden kneeling there, 
Beneath the sunset skies, 

What need have we of other prayer 
Than yours, so sweet and wise? 

Henceforth I breathe no studied plea, 
But bow and humbly pray with you— 

“Dear Lord, please send us blessed dreams, 
And let them all come true.” 

—PB. 


— 








For the Woman's Journal. 


JOHN HARDY’S CONVER- 
SION. 


BY JULIA M. DUNN. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hardy,” said the doctor glib- 
ly, with a parting bow, ‘‘the drops as be- 
fore for yourself, and for the little girl, this 
prescription, according to directions.” 
‘Yes, and I should like to know where the 
money for the medicine is coming from?” 
grumbled her husband, the moment the 
doctor was safely out of sight. ‘I’m dead 
broke myself, and these druggists, confound 
‘em! wouldn’t trust a man like me, to save 
the child’s life.” 

* “Is the money all gone?” asked Mrs. Har- 
dy timidly. 

“Yes, all gone—every cent. Why don’t 
you say I’ve spent it all?” retorted John 
Hardy, with a sneer. ‘It don’t cost any- 
thing to support a wife and child—sick ones 
at that! Oh no, of course not! Baker's 
bills, butchers’ bills, and, worst of all, doc- 
tors’ bills, and house rent, too; I feel tempt- 
ed sometimes to give up.” 

What this threat implied, Mrs. Hardy did 
not exactly know. It may be questioned 
whether he did himself, but its unknown 
horrors were always quite enough to terrify 
her into submission, were she disposed to 
find any fault with John. She knew, quite 
as well as he did, that two-thirds of his 
wages were spent in the gratification of 
that demon appetite, which had changed 
their cheerful, pleasant home iuto a cold, 
dark, cheerless garret, whose tottering walls 
were hardly a shelter from wind and storms. 

“‘] was reading yesterday,” pursued Har- 
dy, taking down his tattered coat and thrust- 
ing one trembling hand into its tattered 
sleeve, “that the cursed extravagance of 
wonien has reached such a pitch that men 
are getting afraid to marry. And I don’t 
wonder they are.” 

It would have been quite useless for Mrs. 
Hardy to remind her husband that the 


amount he spent in strong drink every day, 
would have bought her a decent dress. He 
was determined to consider himself an il)- 
used and unfortunate being, and any efforts 
of hers to convince him that the fault was 


lent anger. So she only drew the scanty 
covering of the bed more closely around 
her, and turned her head wearily, to hide 
the tears that sprang to her eyes. 

Quietly as it was done, the movement 
disturbed the sick child beside her, who 
stirred uneasily in her sleep with a restless 
moan. 

‘‘Maggie,” said her father, bending over 
her; “Maggie, wake up! Don’t you know 
me?” 

The violet eyes flew open with a startled 
look, and fixed themselves on John Hardy’s 
face. 

‘“*Papa,” she said, with a look of recogni- 
tion dawning in her face, ‘I’ve had such a 
beautiful dream; nicer than any story I ever 
read. I dreamed it was Christmas, papa, 
and the room was all warm and bright, and 
hung with beautiful garlands of flowers. 
Anda band of shining angels flew down 
into the room, with wings that shone like 
silver; and they sang too, such sweet songs, 
and while they were singing you woke me 
up; and the beautiful songs and pleasant 
dreams are all gone; and I’m sotired, papa, 
and so cold.” 

And she turned away with a shiver. 

Dulled as his faculties and emotions were, 
there was yet one redeeming feeling left— 
love for his child—his sunny haired Mag- 
gie. What if the child were very sick— 
what if she should die?” 

‘I’m afraid she’s very sick John,” said 
Mrs. Hardy. 

“Oh no, 1 guess not,” answered John, 
stifling the uneasy fear at his heart. ‘You 
can’t tell much about children; they always 
seem worse than they are. But I guess I’}] 
go around to Aiken’s; they say he’s going 
to start a new daily, and he won’t refuse to 
give an old friend a chance in his office, I’m 
sure. If he will advance me a small sum; 
I can buy the medicine for Maggie, and 
have a trifle left to buy her a Christmas 
present. I will get Amanda to come up 
and sit with you while I am gone.” 

He spoke without harshness, almost with 
gentleness, and, under the influence of the 
fear that was upon him, closed the door 
softly, and with a careful step quite unlike 
his unusual shuffling tread, descended the 
stairs. 

A slatternly-looking girl in slippers was 
leaning over the bannisters, absorbed in a 
dime novel. A door, half-open, disclosed 
a dirty breakfast-table, with table-cloth 
askew, and two or three dirty-faced children 
were quarreling over their breakfast. Evi- 
dently, the girl had left the room for the 
purpose of enjoying her literary feast un- 
disturbed. 

‘‘Amanda,” said he, ‘I wish you would 
go up stairs, and sit with Mrs. Hardy. I 
am going to work, and she is too sick to be 
left alone.” 

Mrs. Jones, administering a maternal re- 
buke to her eldest son and heir, in the form 
of a vigorous cuff upon a pair of very dirty 
ears, heard the request and stepped for- 
ward. 

“Yes, go right along, Mandy. I’m going 
over to yer Aunt Jane’s to spend the day, 
and I'll take all the children. So you can 
go as well as not.” 

Amanda, without taking her eyes from 
the book, gave an affirmative nod. It was 
a most interesting crisis in the narrative, 
where the heroine Alsada, after slaying a 
gorilla and seven savages with her own del- 
icate hands, was about to make her escape 
from the rest of the band by riding through 
the jungle on the back of a wild panther. 

She would not go up quite yet. She just 
wanted to see what befell Alsada and the 
panther. So she sat down on the lower 
stair, while frequent skirmishes took place 
between the boys across the breakfast table. 
In the meantime Mrs. Jones marshalled her 
forces, with the air of a major-general con- 
ducting a siege. 

“And, Mandy,” was her parting injunc- 
tion, ‘‘be sure you lock up the front door, 
and go right up stairs the minute I’m 
gone.” 

Amanda having seen her heroic Alsada 
safely through the jungle, promised compli- 
ance. But alas! for human resolutions! 
And alas! for us all, for whom the Tempter 
lies in wait at every step upon life’s path- 
way! Scarcely had Alsada emerged from 
the depths of the jungle, still mounted tri- 
umphantly on the panther’s back, when the 
infuriated creature bore her directly into a 
pirate’s cave, where the bloody chief of the 
buccaneers was just pledging his comrades 
in a goblet made from a human skull, brim- 
ming with raw brandy. Who could with- 
stand such a temptation? Not Amanda. So 
she sank into the nearest rocking chair, and 
hung with breathless interest over the clas- 
sic pages. 

Meantime the air grew dark with murky 
clouds, thick snowflakes were whirled 
hither and thither by the resistless rush and 
roar of the winter wind, which rattled the 
loose casements, and banged the rickety 
blinds, and whistled its shrill note of defi- 
ance to the warmth and coziness of Christ- 
mas firesides into every crevice and key- 





hole. 


his own, would only provoke his most vio- | 


Outside, there were all sorts of merry 
preparations going on for the Christmas 
that would be here to-morrow—all sorts of 
people were carrying all sorts of bundles; 
express-wagons blockaded the crowded 
streets; and although everybody was jostled 
and squeezed and crowded without mercy, 
everybody retaliated with smiles instead of 
frowns; for that spirit of peace and good 
will which a little child had brought to the 
world eighteen hundred years ago, was alive 
in every heart. 

Inside, the clock kept up its monotonous 
tick, tick. The cat, relieved for a brief 
time from the persecutions of the little 
Joneses, was trying to recall a long-forgotten 
purr to do honor to the approaching holi- 
day. 

And Amanda, oblivious to all around and 
unheeding the flight of time, read on. 


“Where are you, mamma?” and little 
Maggie’s hand crept feebly over the tattered 
counterpane. 

‘‘Here, my darling.” 

“I am cold mamma—so cold, I can hardly 
feel your cheek. When will papa come? 
Hark! what are those bells ringing for?” 

“It is twelve o'clock, and they are ring- 
ing in the Christmas morn, dear.” 

‘‘Why don’t papa come? I am so tired. I 
wish he would carry me in his arms once 
more, as he did when I wasa baby. Take 
me up, please.” 

The poor mother tried to raise her, but 
her feeble strength was insufficient for the 
task. 

The strong, clear radiance of a full moon 
poured through the curtainless windows, 
and lay like a sea of splendor round the 
dying child. 

‘Come closer, mamma; I cannot see 
you.” 

The blue eyes were wide open, but fixed 
in a meaningless stare, and her mother saw 
that Jere the sound of the Christmas chimes 
should die away, the childish soul would 
wing its upward flight to One who has de- 
clared that ‘‘of such is the kingdom.” 

“Come closer, mamma—closer yet; sing 
to me.” 

She smothered the sob that rose to her 
lips, and in a clear but tremulous voice, 
sang the childish hymn, ‘‘When it is morn- 
ing.” 

Tsing louder,” whispered the dying 
child, ‘I can not hear you.” 

She obeyed; but Maggie heard her not. 
The numbness of death was creeping over 
her senses; the violet eyes grew dim, then 
closed again; the saintly soul was out of 
prison. 

Little Maggie was dead! 

At daybreak John Hardy staggered up 
the stairs that led to his wretched home. 

“Don’t be afraid, Margaret!” he called 
out, as he opened thedoor. ‘‘l haven't been 
drinking this time; I’ve done with that, 
please God, forever. I’ve got the job I told 
you of, and all night I’ve been working to 
get money enough to have an old-fashioned 
Christmas holiday. Something came over 
me when I was setting types in the office 
there. I don’t know what it was, nor where 
it came from; but it gave me new resolu- 
tions, and strength to keep them. You've 
seen me drunk for the last time, Margaret. 
And here is a present for Maggie. See what 
papa has brought you, Maggie!” 

But when he would have drawn away the 
covering that hid the little face, his wife 
detained him with a feeble clasp. 

“One mightier than we are has spoken, 
and the child obeyed his voice,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Oh John, be reconciled!” 

She drew the ragged counterpane aside, 
and the morning sunshine fell like a bene- 
diction upon his bowed head, and threw 
a halo of brightness around the golden 
curls and marble brow of little Maggie. 

Moline, Mlinois. 


THE MICROSCOPE AS A TOY, 





We are often reminded that the micro- 
scope is no longer a toy, but a scientific 
instrument, and those who use it for recrea- 
tion only are not unfrequently hard hit as 
mere wasters of time and desecrators of a 
noble power. Now, while fully apprecia- 
ting the scientific use of the microscope, I 
would suggest a slight alteration in the above 
dictum, and say, it is not only a toy, but a 
scientific instrument. Investigation re- 
quires powerful effort, both of mind and 
body. Few have this to expend nowadays 
on what does not bring grist to the mill. 
The mind wants recreation, as the appetite 
longs sometimes for a change of diet and 
enjoys the dainty bit. The holiday-keeper 
rushes into the country, not to study, but to 
enjoy its beauties. He visits the picture 
gallery, not to become an artist, but to sat- 
isfy ataste. He goes tothe British Museum 
or the Zoological Gardens, not to become a 
naturalist, but to enlarge his ideas. He cul- 
tivates a variety of sweet and pretty flowers 
in his garden, not with the remotest inten- 
tion of becoming acquainted with their 
orders and relationships, but purely for the 
enjoyment to be derived from them. And 
why may a man not use his microscope in 
the same way? What wonders—what beau- 
ties—does it reveal! Well has it been said 
that the microscope is a door into another 
world. It is so, and the man who uses it 
merely as such is amply rewarded. The 





door is opened and he is almost bewildered 





with the variety and beauty of what he 
sees. His mind is enlarged, his views are 
corrected ; jhis taste is charmed, his wonder 
excited. The whole man is elevated, re- 
freshed and invigorated. It is not only 
a pastime, but ‘‘an intellectual pastime.” 
But, further, we are told it is ‘‘sure to ter- 
minate in beneficial results.” This ‘‘intel- 
lectual pastime,” then, does not as a rule 
stop there. It is not a lovely vision which 
vanishes away, but is an avenue to a bright- 
erand broader view. It induces the habit 
of observation, and surrounds even the 
least things with a halo of interest which 
they could never otherwise have possessed. 
The smut on the ear of corn—the disease 
of the leaf of the potato—the mould on the 
cheese—all are now full of interest. The 
most unpromising object often exhibits a 
most unexpected character, or revealsa long- 
looked-for secret. And thus the mind is 
not only refreshed, but stored with a new 
fact, which in its turn proves to be only the 
cradle of another; so, step by step the ‘‘ben- 
eficial results” are evolved. And great as 
these are in an educational and abstract 
point of view, they are by no means want- 
ing in a practical, as the application of the 
microscope to physiological, histological 
and commercial subjects abundantly proves. 
Let us begin, then, by play. If it ends here 
it is at least as innocent and pleasing as any 
other—let some of us begin by using our 
microscopes as toys, let others use them so 
sometimes, for the amusement of the un- 
itiated—it is ‘‘an intellectual pastime which 
is sure to terminate in beneficial results.” 
This toy, moreover, is not an expensive 


_one, either to begin with, or to keep going. 


—Science Gossip. 





. 
A KIND WORD FOR HARVARD. 





In its own way Harvard College does a 
good deal for women, and offers many ad- 
vantages to those who care for the work of 
a student rather than for the name and de- 
gree of graduate. The summer school at 
the Botanical Garden is an important and 
exceedingly interesting course of study. 
The Garden itself was never in better con- 
dition. It has been newly arranged, with 
reference to the latest needs of students and 
the recently obtained plants, and the super- 
intendent, Mr. Faulkner, is accomplished 
in his own profession, and a student as well 
as scientific gardener. In the garden is 
Dr. Gray’s private house, with the green- 
houses, laboratories, lecture room and her- 
barium belonging to the University. Here 
Prof.! Goodale has his summer course, a 
morning lecture each week day for six 
weeks. The lectures are from ten to eleven 
o’clock, on botany, vegetable physiology, 
or some subject connected with them. Pro- 
fessor Goodale is an admirable teacher and 
speaker, clear, methodical, animated and 
very interesting. He speaks without notes, 
in a pleasant, conversational way, and illus- 
trates his teaching by living plants, if they 
can be obtained, by dried specimens, and by 
drawings. Even in this terribly hot weather 
there are between thirty and forty at the 
lectures, and about twenty-five of these be- 
long to the working class, which goes to 
the laboratory after the lecture and works 
all day there. A large majority of the class 
are women; some of them come from the 
west, some from the middle states, and some 
from this neighborhood. Several of them 
are teachers, who gladly give up their sum- 
mer vacation for the pleasure and profit they 
find in this course. 

The laboratory is completely furnished at 
the expense of the university. Each student 
has two microscopes, a simple and a com- 
pound, and all the apparatus and chemicals 
necessary for satisfactory work. Some of 
the ladies have attended Professor Goodale’s 
summer courses for three or four years, 
doing special work, and receiving special 
instruction. They are far advanced in the 
wonders of vegetable physiology revealed 
by the microscope, and are making discov- 
eries for themselves. The fees for thisclass 
are very small, not exceeding $25 for each 
student, I believe, and are paid directly to 
the university. The class is open to any 
one who wishes to join it, with all the ad- 
vantages of the instruction of Professor 
Goodale and his assistants, and the use of 
the beautiful garden, and the large herba- 
rium arranged conveniently for work. 

All this is generous on the part of the 
university, which offers a helping and a 
friendly hand to women in many other 
ways; in its examinations and in its winter 
lectures which are not confined to men.— 
Boston Correspondent of the Worcester Spy. 
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FOOD AND CUOKERY. 





So important are the cookery schools in 
England thought to be that the most emi- 
nent people encourage them by their pres- 
ence and speech. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
thoughts and time might seem to be fully 
occupied with the complicated affairs of 
State at this juncture, lately presided at a 
cookery lesson at the South Kensington 
school, and spoke with great good sense 
upon the importance of avoiding waste and 
making the most and best of cheap materials. 
The leading classes among the English un- 
derstand far better than we do the import- 
ance to private and national prosperity of 


ee 
ed 


been laughed at a good deal by people wh» 
suppose that thin, sick men and women are 
more akin to saints than stout healthy ones 
for making such @ point of having regular 
abundant and good food, much care about 
80 gross @ matter being thought vulgar by 
the Byronic and other sentimenta] or simpie 
ones. But when it comes to hard fighting 
or a strong pull up bill, the well-fed Briton 
shows a power of holding on, that the ner. 
vous, more etherial and dainty races cannot 
equal. Whether it is brain-work or hand. 
work, making laws or pounding paving. 
stone, that one is called to do, the force that 
is expended must come from the food. If 
the diet is meagre, the thinking will be, as 
arule. As Prof. Farrar once said: “If peo- 
ple eat potatoes, they will think potatoes,” 
If the day-laborer lives on fine flour bread 
pie and cake, he will not endure wel] the 
monotonous strain of muscular effort, and 
will be very likely to seek relief in whiskey, 
which makes the evils a thousand fold 
worse. 

Even nervous energy must be supplied by 
our food, primarily. It has been demon. 
strated by careful and delicate experiments 
that currents of electricity are constantly 
traversing the nervous system. These cur. 
rents are fed by the blood, as in an electrica} 
instrument the electrical stream is fed by 
the zinc. If the blood is poor and thin the 
electrical force will be weak, and nervous 
energy deficient, and upon nutrition, pure 
air and sleep, depends the richness and 
strength of the blood. Should it not then 
be a matter of national concern, something 
well worth the consideration of statesmen, 
that women learn to work healthfully and 
economically ? 

It only needs a glance at the lunches 
which day laborers eat from their pails to 
prove this need. A friend long resident in 
the West, lately told the writer that the 
German children are in many cities regular- 
ly dismissed from school to carry hot soup 
to the men of the family at the dinner hour, 
and in consequence of being better fed, the 
German laborers look sturdy and fresh while 
Americans droop and fall ill. When they 
do not have soup, they carry slices of a cold 
dish made by boiling meat and some appro- 
priate vegetables down to a thick consisten- 
cy. This is vastly better in every sense 
than cake and pie. 

Cooking schools in every city are urgently 
needed. The danger with us is that when 
established they will be diverted from their 
most important use of teaching simple, 
economical cooking, to the compounding of 
dainty dishes for the wealthy classes. —Prov- 
idence Journal. 

MOLL PITCHER. 





The vicinity of High Rock was long mem- 
orable as the residence of Moll Pitcher, the 
fortune-teller of Lynn. Twenty-five years 
ago there were very few firesides in New Eng- 
land that her name had not reached, per- 
haps disturbed; and her successful predic- 
tions, alike astounding to the vulgar or per- 
plexing to the enlightened, were the theme 
of many a midnight watch or forecastle con- 
fab. She was not the withered, decrepit, 
and toothless crone of Spencer, or Otway’s 

“wrinkled hag, with age double, 

Picking dry sticks and mumbling to herself,” 
but a woman who lived in the full gaze and 
gossip of the world, which only accepted 
her claim to fore-knowledge upon the une- 
quivocal testimony of a thousand witnesses. 
Do you contend that her reputation was 
due solely to her shrewdness, penetration, 
and ready wit with which she was undoubt- 
edly and in a remarkable degree gifted’ 
How, then, will you explain revelations of 
the future made ten and twenty years before 
the events predicted took place? 

When she was in the meridian of her fame 
and life, the ordinary applicant saw a Wo 
man of medium stature, having an unusual- 
ly large head,a pale thin face shaded by 
masses of dark brown hair, who was as thor- 
oughly self-possessed as he was ill at ease, 
and whose comprehensive glance measured 
his mental capacity before he could utter 4 
syllable. People of better discernment, who 
recollect her, say that her face had none of 
the wildness of the traditional witch, but 
was clouded with an habitual sadness, as of & 
mind overburdened with being the deposito- 
ry of so many confidences, perhaps crimes. 
She had a full, capacious forehead, ey® 
that read the secret thoughts of a suitor, § 
nose ‘‘inclined to be long” and thin lips—4 
physiognomy wholly unlike the popular 
ideal, but rather that of a modern Egeria; 
in short, the witch of the nineteenth centu- 


ry. 

During the fifty years that she pursued 
her trade of fortune teller, in what was then 
a lonely and little frequented quarter of the 
town, not only was she consulted by the 
poor and ignorant, but by the rich and intel- 
ligent class. Love affairs, legacies, the dis- 
covery of crime, lotteries, commercial ven- 
tures, and the more common contingencies 
of fortune, formed, we may well imagine, 
the staple of her predictions; but her most 
valued clients came from the opulent s¢@ 
ports within sight of High Rock. The com 
mon sailor and the master, the cabin boy 
and the owner, equally resorted to her hum- 
ble abode to know the luck of a voyage. 
is asserted that many a vessel has been de- 





healthful and appetizing food. They have 


serted when on the eve of sailing in conse 
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uence of Moll’s unlucky vaticination. She 
was also much besought by treasure seek- 
ers—a rather numerous class in her day, 
whose united digging along the coast of 
New England would, if usefully directed, 
mle reclaimed for cultivation no inconsid- 
“le area of virgin soil. Forsuch applicants 
witch had a short and sharp reply 

“Fools,” she would say, “if I knew where 
money was buried, do you think I would 
part with the secret?” 
Moll Pitcher die€ in 1813, at the age of 
seventy. She was originally of Marble- 
head, and issaid to have inherited the gift 
of prophecy from her grandfather, John 
Dimond, who must, however, have lived in 
a time when it was neither wise nor safe to 
exercise powers then universally attributed 
to the Evil One. Her father sailed out of 
Marblehead asa master of a small vessel. 
Mary Dimond married Robert Pitcher, a 
shoemaker, in 1750. Mr. Lewis, the histo- 
rian of Lynn, asserts that she was connected 
with some of the best families of Essex, 
that, except her fortune-telling pretension, 
there was nothing disreputable in her life, 
and that her descendants were living and re- 
spected when he wrote. Her life seems 
rather to mark the line which divides old 
and new superstition than any decay of that 
inextinguishable craving to pry into futurity 
which has distinguished the human family 
in all ages. Oneof our native poets regret- 
fully exclaimes: 

“Even she, our own weird heroine, 

Sole Pythoness of ancient Lynn 

Sleeps calmly where the living laid her; 
And the wide realm of sorcery, 


Left by its latest mistress free, 
Hath found no gray and skilled invader.” 
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W18SD0M AND CHARITY. 


Some time last winter a meeting was held 
of citizens of Philadelphia to consider the 
need of a better regulation of civic chari- 
ties. A competent committee was appoint- 
ed to report a plan to regulate charitable re- 
lief and to suppress street begging. Re- 
cently another large meeting was held to 
hear the report of this committee. It 
recommends a general board of directors to 
supervise the charitable work of the city, 
and to control the finances. The city will 
be divided into districts, supplied with offi- 
ces and superintendents. These district su- 
perintendents will be in constant communi- 
cation with a central superintendent. Thus 
it isexpected that there will be formed a 
body of intelligent and efficient experts, in 
complete mutual understanding with each 
other and with all the existing charitable 
societies. Buta more important body still 
will be a large corps of lady visitors, who 
are expected to exert a beneficial influence 
upon the needy and worthy poor, to guard 
against the habit of leaning upon help un- 
duly, and by all possible means to inspire 
the disheartened with hope and self-reli- 
ance. This corps of women visitors will 
be so large as to put but a small number of 
cases under each one’s personal care, so that 
the visits can be frequent and efticient. The 
whole plan relies little upon mere machin- 
ery and paid work, but chiefly upon person- 
al and sympathetic intercourse between the 
needy and those who help them.—Harper’s 

Weekly. 
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A CHINESE STATESMAN. 


After a period of rest and refreshing the 
distinguished representatives of the Flowery 
Kingdom crossed the continent by rail, and 
arrived in Hartford, Saturday. They will 
remain there and in this part of the country 
for several weeks betore going to Washing- 
ton to be received by the President. At 
Hartford there has been for several years a 
school for the education of Chinese youth of 
high degree, under the supervision of Yung 
Wing, and there the embassy is quartered 
for the present. It is certain that in Hart- 
ford they will receive the consideration and 
courtesy to which their position entitles 
them, whatever the object of their visit to 
this country. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald 
reports having an interview with Lan Pin, 
the chief commissioner, which shows, if 
nothing more, that the gentleman is an adept 
'n diplomacy, and quite equal to dealing 
¢ven with the professional interviewer. 
When he was asked what were the special 
‘astructions of the embassy, he got this sug- 
Sestive reply: ‘Nothing of a special char- 
acter. We Chinese are naturally slow, and 
ate particular about confining ourselves to 
our own business.” When questioned about 
the hostility to Chinamen here he said they 
Understand it fully, but saw nothing wrong 
‘0 their countrymen coming bere. Ameri- 
Cans went to China, and had every privi- 

ge guaranteed them under the treaty. 
Chinamen have a right to come here under 
the treaty ; they do come, and will continue 
to come as before. Then the correspond- 
fut suggested that Congress might wish to 
change the treaty and limit immigration, 
and inquired whether the Chinese govern- 
pe would meet such a proposition in a 
ble ay spirit. Lan Pin’s reply was admira- 
os its way. Said he: , “The American 
then n claims to be of a higher civilization 
look nee are, and we admit that, and so we 
an 0 this nation for a good example in the 
Tvance of treaties. We are making no 
Lr for their violation of this treaty, 
ch they themselves sought, and were 





glad to obtain.” When asked what China 
would do if Congress should demand an 
abrogation of the treaty, he replied, ‘ Noth- 
ing.’ When pressed as to what the effect 
would be if a law should be passed and en- 
forced in this country preventing immigra 
tion, he answered that he thought it would 
be unpleasant for Americans in China. In 
face of a violated treaty the relations of the 
two countries could hardly be as cordial as 
otherwise. Then this presuming corre- 
spondent had the impertinence to say to the 
commissioner, ‘‘The ultimate of that would 
doubtless be war,’ when the commissioner 
ended the conversation with dignity, simply 
saying, ‘“‘Perhaps. We cannot foresee the 
future, but at present we have no fears of 
it.” 

This conversation is interesting because 
the simple and unreserved correspondent 
set forth directly the policy which the un- 
scrupulous haters of the Chinese would 
force the government into. First violate 
the treaty by refusing to accord to China- 
men the privilege of coming here that the 
treaty guarantees. Then, having broken 
the treaty, if China withdraws protection 
from our citizens going to that country, 
enforce her observance of the treaty by war. 
That is civilization according to the Ameri- 
can politician.—Hartford Times. 


EXPOSURE OF CHILDREN TO COLD. 


We should say that no child too young 
to walk or run should be taken out when 
the external temperature is below fifty de- 
grees; that the rooms in which they live and 
sleep should never be below fifty-eight de- 
grees; and the day room should be three or 
four degrees warmer. The practice of 
wheeling children about in perambulators, 
sitting or reclining in one position without 
exercise, is particularly harmful. We 
would earnestly appeal to mothers to put 
aside all feelings of vanity, or what is some- 
times miscalled ratural pride, and cover the 
arms, neck, and legs of their children as a 
simple sanitary precaution. High frocks, 
long sleeves and warm stockings should be 
worn out of doors; hats which cover the 
head, and boots which keep the feet as dry 
and warm as possible. On coming in from 
our streets, nearly always damp, both boots 
and stockings should be changed; and, if the 
feet be cold, a warm foot-bath should be 
used for a few minutes. The exquisite 
pain of chilblains could be saved to many 
children by this use of hot water for hands 
and feet. We see that flannel has yielded 
to merino, chiefly on account of the greater 
convenience of ready-made under-clothing; 
but there is nothing equal to flannel in the 
property of preserving warmth. — British 
Medical Journal. 


——___»@ eo —————_— 
MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 


A correspondent in rural New England, 
whose hard lot is that of thousands of si- 
lent women, sends us the following contri- 
bution. Although it does not possess the 
literary merit which would entitle it to con- 
sideration as poetry, there is something so 
touching in its simple sadness and hopeless 
self-surrender, that we print it as a remind- 
er of the domestic despotism about which 
so little is said, but which cannot ever be 
overcome except by the complete emanci- 
pation and enfranchisement of Woman.— 

[Eps. W. JouRNAL. ] 
A WIFE’S EXPERIENCE, 
Forty years of marriage— 
Forty years of sorrow; 


Would that my last day 
Might dawn on the morrow! 


“Each heart knows its sorrow,” 
The wise man hath said; 
But this heart of mine 
With sorrow is dead. 
My life is dreary; 
My feet are weary; 
I fain would hide 
In Lethe’s dark tide. 
In the distance, I see 
The cloud’s silver lining; 
Let me haste and away 
Where the sun is ever shining. 


HOMES FOR WORKING WOMEN. 


This season developes also various plans 
for the cheap and comfortable boarding of 
working girls. Asa general thing they do 
not like boarding houses where managers 
oversee them and try to make them good 
and studious; they want all the comforts 
of these semi-charitable places, and none of 
the unpleasant things. They have no cap- 
ital to start a co-operative boarding house; 
and so they have done the best they could, 
and have been dissatisfied. Now in New 
York and in Boston they have begun ina 
small way an experiment that promises to be 
successful. They make a contract with a 
woman to take acertain number to board 
for $5 a week, agree before hand, as accu- 
rately as they can, on what they can fairly 
have for that sum. In this way they con- 
trol their own family, select their own house- 
keeper, and have no interference from man- 
agers, Meantime the Christian association 
boarding houses offer for a very small sum, 
good rooms, parlors, library, music, good 
service, washing, and the kind of care that 
hosts of girls must desire, and that most of 
them need much more than they need free- 
dom. With all the experiments and all the 
the offers of help, it would seem that even 
for women the question of how to live com- 
fortably on small wages must soon be 
solved.— Worcester Spy. 











HUMOROUS. 


What they all say: ‘“‘Glad to get home.” 


One of the attractions of a Paris circus is 
said to be the firing of a young woman from 
a cannon, loaded with a carefully regulated 
load of powder, landing ber trim and smil- 
ing in a strong netting thirty feet off. 


Universal Southern I[tem.—‘‘Again we 
are called upon to refute a report that has 
been circulated in the country by some mis- 
erable lying wretch, who has less sense than 
a cur pup, that our unusually healthy city 
was infected with yellow fever 

A young man who appeared at Deadwood 
last week in a pair of white pants was 
promptly escorted out of town. ‘‘We can 
stand a biled shirt, you know,” a miner ex 
ylained, ‘“‘but when it comes to wearin’ 
Biled drawers, we just make them git up 
and git.” 

WILYUM’S WATERMILLION, 


You, Wilyum, come ‘ere, sir, kernegiate! Whut dat 
you got under dat box? ; 

I wants no circumfruncin’ now! Whut you say, sir, 
An’t nuffing but rocks! 

Seems to me you is moughty particlar—prehaps dey 
is of a new breed— ‘ 

I'll jis take a look, Hi! ef dat ain't de cur'ousest 
rock ever seed! 

I calle dat a plain watermillion, you scamp! an’ I 
knows whar it growed— ; 

It comed f’om de Jimmerson corn field, jis on tudder 
side o° de road. 

You stole it, you raskil? you stole tt! I watched 
you f’om down in de lot; 

An’ time I gits th’ough wid you, nigger, you won't 
eben be a grease spot! 

I'll fix you! Abe Lincoln! Abe Lincoln! go cut me 
a hick'ry! be quick! : 

An’ cut me de toughest, too, sir, you kin find dis side 
o’ de crick! 

I'll larn you, you Wilyum Ike Pettus, to steal an’ lie, 
you young sinner, . 

Disgracin’ yo’ ole Christian mammy, and makin’ her 
leave cookin’ dinner! 

Now, ain't you ashamed o' yo'se’f, sir? Iam' I's 
ashamed you's my son! 

An’ de good old Recorderer Angel, he’s ashamed, 
sir, o° what you has done; 

An’ he’s wroted it down up yonder, in burnin’ an’ 
great big letters, 

“One watermillion, stoled by William Ike Pettus." 

An’ what do you spose Brudder Bascom. yo’ teacher 
at Sunday-school, 

Would ef he knowed how awfal you's 'gressioned 
de 





olden Rule? 
Boy! whar is de rais.n’ I gied you? Is you boun’ 
fur to bea black villiun? 
I'm s’prised data chile of yo’ mammy would steal 
any man's watermillion! 


An’ I'm gwine now to cut it right open, an’ you, sir, 
shan’t have narry bite! 

Fara boy who will steal watermillions—an’ right in 
de open daylight — 

Ain't — Lawdy! it’s green! Abe Lincoln! Abe 
L-i-n-c-o-l-n! make ‘ase’ wi’ dat switch, 

Well!—stealin’ a g-r-e-e-n watermillion! whoever 

heerd tell of jis sich! 


Can't tell when dey’s ripe? Wy thump um—an’ 
when dey go pank dey is green; 

But when dey go punk, now you mind me, dey is 
ripe—and dat is jis whut I mean! 

An’ nex’ time you hook watermillions, you heerd me, 
you ign’ant young hunk! 

Ef you don’t want a lickin’ all over, be sho’ dat dey 
all ‘ll go “punk!” 

— Courier Journal. 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 





Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and He- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East lith St.,.N.¥.City. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may this be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with Seer exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and health t of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
paw 2 opening upon a large public square wnich 

es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the » principale consulted from 9 \ to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 








CUSHINGS & LADD. 


ly7 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
$ Agents. Address, A. CouLTEE & Co., Chicago. 


$66 a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thoroug collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn. 














THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo. 
man, to her educational, indus. 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jurra Warp Hows, 
Lucy Srons, 

H. B. Buackwe tt, 
T. W. Huaeryson, 


tary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orricr.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer Witiiam CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georcz Wittiam 
CURTI8. ° 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHsurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieain- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 4 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HIGGINsoNn. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story. entitled, ‘“Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it ts preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JouRNAL, Box 3638, 





P 0O., Beston. 


CARPETS. 
Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that on 
worthy the inspection of pur 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on-hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAI1 & Ca. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 








Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its age: 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores # 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who kuew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Riag- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, aageers Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun’ 
stores throughout the United States and Bri 
Provinces. ice by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


N@Stt rive HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
die, inthe largest’ Musle Bebool ia” tke workd, for 
, e usic 
$15.00. Send for Circular. ri 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. X 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and OrtLo- 


ic Hospitals. 
‘a ourse of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 


tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for “7 

of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. ™., Deap. 

North College Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 7, 1878. 





All commanications for the Woman's Jounman, 
and all letters relating to ‘ts editorial manage, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL 

containing remittances, and relating to the 
a. vartment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3058, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it 

are forwarded until an explicit order \s re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al) arrearages |» made 

The receipt of the nape isa eafficient receipt of 
the firet enbecription. The change of date +" ~ on 
the mer i# a receipt for renewale. This change 
should’ be made the firet or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpore 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





A WORD TO YOUNG REPUBLICANS. 





The “Young Republicans” of Massachu 
setts have just issued an address and a dec- 
laration of principles, to the young men of 
Massachusetts, in which they say :— 

It is our earnest object and intent to 
arouse our fellow-citizens to a full perform 
ance of their political duties at all times, 
and especially atthe present moment. Ben 
jamin F. Butler announces himself a can 
didate for the high office of governor of 
Massachusetts, and appeals to class preju- 
dice, disaffection, and ignorance for er 
The honesty and good citizenship of the 
Commonwealth should unite promptly and 
vigorously to foil this personal and persist- 
ent raid upon the State government. You 
are therefore called upon to organize at 
once, to hold meetings, to canvass your lo- 
calities, to see that attempted fraud, whether 
in the caucus or at the polls, be exposed 
and defeated, and to work for the nomina- 
tion and election of men whose past lives 
not less than their present professions en- 
title them to your confidence. 

Then follow the, declaration of princi- 
ples and platform, which we omit, because 
we have found that platforms have no bind- 
ing force with political parties. 

But, as the address summons the young 
men ‘To see that attempted fraud, whether 
in the caucus orat the polls, be exposed and 
defeated,” I desire, in a spirit which is not 
unfriendly, to remind the young Republi- 
cans that the greatest fraud and the grav- 
est peril to the Commonwealth lie in the 
fact that more than half the people are dis- 
franchised, and that po political party has 
enongh either of moral sense or awakened 
conscience or political sagacity even to at- 
tempt the removal of this great injustice. 

You cannot comprehend how pitifully 
small and poor your appeal ‘‘to’ stand side 
by side without regard to previous organi- 
zations, in the support and advancement of 
social and political purity and honor,” seems 
to the thoughtful women of the State, who 
are suffering all the injustice and loss and 
degradation which are inevitable to a dis- 
franchised condition. The “Young Re- 
publicans” do not even allude to the fact, 
or know that ‘political purity and honor” 
are impossible to men who themselves ig- 
nore the gravest injustice, and do themselves 
trample upon and deny the principle of rep- 
resentative government—the theory of the 
‘consent of the governed”—to a majority 
of the whole people, who are the women. 

Whatever peril may come to the Com- 
monwealth, women are involved and 
must suffer from it. But they are denied 
the right even to help politically, to avert a 
common peril. What fraud isso great as 
that which does this? And what sense of 
honor is so much needed as that which 
would summon the bravest and best men, 
young and old, to bring to the State respect 
for human rights irrespective of sex. 

Young Republicans of Massachusetts—if 
you really wish to save the purity, integrity, 
and honor of the old Bay State, you can do 
it in no way so effectively as by setting an 
example of respect for these principles. 
But so long as the women of this State, 
who compose more than sixty thousand ma- 
jority of the people, are deprived of most es- 
sential rights, and at the same time are com- 

pelled to bear their full share of the burdens 
of the government, while you lift no finger 
eyen to secure justice for them, all that you 
can say against fraud, or in support of hon- 
orand integrity, is an empty mockery. 

L. 8. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IN OREGON. 





The Annual Meeting of the Oregon State 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Astoria, Aug. 7, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way presiding. There wasa vigorous dis- 
cussion on the main question of Suffrage, 
and, besides this, ‘‘Widows’ Rights” and 
the ‘‘Ownership of Children” came in for a 
good share of consideration. 

The question of ‘‘Widows’ Rights” was 
opened by Dr. Thompson and ably discussed 
by Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. Loughary, and Mr. 
Corwin. The incidents related by each of 
the ladies, wherein widows had suffered in- 
justice through the inequality of the laws, 
ought to have been heard by every woman 
in the land. 

The ‘Ownership of Children” was next 
considered, each speaker strongly contend- 
ing for the supreme rights of motherhood. 

Mrs. Duniway, writing in her own paper, 
the New North West, from which we quote, 
Says: 





| laurels in this new and fruitful field. 
Shane Smith, the little, modest, wildwood 


We have had a grand, good time at the 
convention. Mrs. Loughary, noble, earnest, 
unselfish worker that she is, has gained fresh 
Mary 


violet of the movement, made our hearts 
glad with her wit and wisdom. Mrs. W. 
W. Parker, quiet, unobtrusive, intelligent 
and ladylike, charmed everybody. 

Colonel Taylor, magnanimous and earn- 
est, Hon. Sam. Corwin, true as steel, Dr 
Cleveland, willing, witty and musical, Mrs 
Watson, obliging and gentle, and Dr. 
Thompson, coresls gave us variety. Then 
there was gen‘al Mrs. Merrill, hospitable 
Mrs. Trullinger, sensible Mrs. Hanna—ex 
cuse us, reader, we cannot write of anything 
else save the good people we have met, who 
have put shoulder to the wheel to help us 
forward with the work for Woman’s lib 
erty. 

The Oregon Woman Suffrage Association 
has an active membership of able and earn 
est men and women, whose persistent fidel- 
ity is beyond all praise. It is always a 
comfort and a support to think of them. 
They are so far away, that it takes at least 
two weeks for news of them to reach us. 
But we always know that they are busy 
tilling their broad field, and that the harvest 
everywhere will be gathered all the sooner 
for their strong and patient work, Their 
annual meeting just held, devoted a good 
deal of time to the discussion of the very im- 
portant matter of ways and means to carry 
on their work. The sessions continued 
threedays Half-fare tickets were furnished 
by railroad and steamer. The hall was 
made free for them, and private hospitality 
was freely extended to the members of the 
Association, which adjourned ready for 
another year of work. L. 8. 
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WELCOME HOME TO MRS. LIVERMORE. 





Last Monday evening, an event took place 
in a neighboring town, which marks the 
rapid progress of public sentiment on the 
Woman Suffrage question in Massachusetts. 

The citizens of Melrose assembled at the 
town hall to greet Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and her husband, upon their return from 
abroad to their home in that town. The 
hall was filled, and the large company ex 
hibited a general and sincere interest in the 
occasion. The spirit of the assembly mani- 
fested, even more forcibly than the formal 
words of welcome and regard, the affection 
entertained for Mrs. Livermore by her 
townspeople, and the pleasure felt by them 
at having her again with them. The ar- 
rangements for the occasion were under the 
supervision of a committee, of which Mr. 
J. W. Farwell was chairman, and the affair 
throughout was conducted with skill and 
success, The platform was occupied by a 
number of prominent iadies and gentlemen, 
among whom were the Rev. J. G. Adams, 
the Rev. C. A. Skinner, the Rev. N. Sever, 
Jr., the Rev. A. G. Bale, the Rev. C. Fletch- 
er, the Hon. D. W. Gooch, J. W. Farwell, 
Hon. 8. E. Sewall, Mrs. 8. E. Sewall and 
Miss Phebe Morris. Music was furnished 
by the Medford band. 

At the appointed hour Mr. and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore were escorted to the platform by 
Mr. J. W. Farwell, who introduced as chair- 
man, the Hon. 8. E. Sewall. Mr. Sewall 
spoke briefly, referring to the work done 
by Mrs. Livermore in public and private 
life since the days of the sanitary commis- 
sion, and to the esteem in which she is held 
by the people of Melrose. He said that 
while receptions of this kind were frequent 
in honor of orators and statesmen, and even 
queens, this was the first extended to a lady 
in private life by a municipal power:—that 
Melrose led in thus paying the same respect 
to womanas toman. He had no hesitation 
in saying that while there might be a dif- 
ference of opinion among his fellow citizens 
on the general subject of Woman Suffrage, 
they would all be unanimously in favor of 
giving Suffrage to Mrs. Livermore. (Great 
applause). He then presented Mrs. Liver- 
more, who was received with prolonged 
cheers. 

A song of welcome was given by a full 
chorus of girls from the publie schools, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. G. N. Boardman, 
followed by a flower song with floral tribute, 
Miss Carrie Bodge singing the solo and pre- 
senting to Mrs. Livermore the basket of 
flowers. 

Hon. D. W. Gooch then gave an address 
of welcome, speaking especially of the work 
performed by Mrs. Livermore during her 
stay in Europe in presenting to the people 
of other countries the real condition of our 
own country, the movements in progress, 
and the successes attained here. 

Mrs. Livermore responded at considera- 
ble length, first expressing her appreciation 
of this cordial welcome home, and then giv- 
ing in eloquent words a vivid sketch of the 
places visited and scenes witnessed by her 
during her absence. 

At the close of her «ddress the audience 
arose and sung ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” and 
this was followed by a solo by Miss Carrie 
Bodge, and chorus. This ended the formal 
exercises, and a general raception was then 
held, the large concourse of neighbors and 
friends remaining to personally greet Mr. 
and Mrs. Livermore. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
a full report of the speeches of Messrs. Sew- 
all and Gooch, and of Mrs. Livermore’s elo- 





quent response, all of which will appear in 
full next week. H. B. B. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WUMEN. 


“The Future of English Women” is the 
title of a recent article by Mrs. A. Suther- 
jand Orr, in the Nineteenth Century, which 
has awakened much comment and approval 
among the opponents of Woman Suffrage. 
We present it in full this week and next. 

Like the elaborate article of Professor 
Phelps, it is based upon a fallacy. Mrs. 
Orr predicts disaster from the changed po- 
sition of women, on the supposition that do- 
mestic interests and affections will cease to 
interest women just in proportion as they 
find openings in other directions. In other 
words, she assumes that women are only 
kept womanly by artificial restrictions, and 
will cease to be sv, when they are permitted 
to follow the bent of their inclinations. 

One would think that no position could 
be weaker than this. The attention 
which the article has enlisted shows how 
far a slender objection will go, when it re- 
enforces an existing prejudice. 

i. B. B. 
oo —_—_ 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE A BLESSING 


Epitors JournaL.—I have just finished 
reading the article in your late issue, en- 
titled ‘‘Woman Suffrage, judged by the 
working of Negro Suffrage.” It begins by 
assuming that giving the ballot to the col- 
ored men of the South was an evil—‘“‘a 
dead failure.” One living at the South, as 
the writer did, in the years immediately 
following the close of the war, could see 
beneficent results from the experiment, 
which fully equal the intention. 

The task before the government was to 
bring freedom and safety out of chaos. 
The ballot-box in the black man’s hand was 
an object lesson, teaching the ex-slavehold- 
er, as no mere show of power could do, 
that his defeat meant ‘“‘liberty throughout 
all the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 
A lesson which will never fade from his 
mind. 

On the other hand, what was its effect on 
the freedmen? In the rural community 
where the writer lived, they gathered in 
weekly meetings of a Republican Club, to 
be taught the duties of citizenship, with a 
zeal which quickened the growth of in- 
telligence among them as nothing else could. 
They went to the polls at an early hour in 
a body, that they might get the voting done 
before the white men arrived. 

It may not be saying much to affirm that 
the freedmen now know as much of law, 
order and justice, asany class in that South- 
ern community. A lack of knowledge pre- 
vailed concerning law, and also a lack of re- 
spect for it as law, which was startling—the 
natural outgrowth of a civilization founded 
on the idea that might makes right. So 
much for the life and value of the Suffrage 
in one remote region. 

Does any one believe that the right to vote 
means nothing to the freedmen now, though 
disarmed and restrained from using it? 
Evil results of an experiment seem always 
to be first apparent, though transient, while 
the good is enduring. Therefore we hear 
much of ‘‘corruption” in South Carolina, 
and nothing of the good wrought while the 
excellent Governor Chamberlain was in 
power. Governor Hampton is to-day the 
impartial Governor of the two races, be- 
cause both possess the ballot. 

Were matters in that State perfect before 
colored men voted? The closing para- 
graphs of the essay in regard to the influ- 
ence of Southern women, area strong illus- 
tration of the impossibility of men and wo- 
men acting separately in momentous affairs. 
The thought of secession came from a few 
ambitious men; casting the blame of it on 
the women of the South reminds one of 
the old, old story—ascribing the guilt to 
“the woman that Thou gavest me.” 

War is lawlessness on a gigantic scale. 
Must all traits of law-making and law-abid- 
ing stand in abeyance before this defiance 
of law? Shall there be no power to defend 
our rights but the power to fight? A worse 
world would this be than it is, if this were 
true. How does a small woman, during six 
hours of a day, hold in perfect control fifty 
or sixty restless, often degraded children, 
two-thirds of them stronger than herself? 
By exactly the same power that sways or- 
derly communitics—the moral might of a 
minority of whose inhabitants is the spirit, 
essence and execution of law. Where no 
such power rules, misrule governs in spite 
of appeals to force and arms. 

Is it the belief of the world that women 
do not fight because they cannot? Or is it 
that the ideas which are founded in the 
deep truths of life and its needs, make war- 
fare a greater horror for women than for 
men? Probably there have been no great 
wars in which some women did not fight, 
often with great bravery, gaining an hon- 
ored fame thereby; und no wars in which 
many more would not have willingly par- 
ticipated in defense of real or supposed 
rights. That menand women ever could be 
in any numbers set in battle array against 
each other as such, is chimerical enough to 
provoke a laugh; butif, in an exigency, 
those who bya natural division of labor 
defend the State, are too few or too weak to 
do it, the idea that women could not or 
would not go to the rescue is probably 
equally unfounded. E. How ann. 

Sherwood, N. ¥. 





THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF WOMEN. 


Through the press, from the platform, 
and occasionally from the pulpit, the peo- 
ple hear of Woman's extravagance. When 
the fioancial crash of 1857 came, the New 
York Tribune and other leading papers as- 
serted that it was the extravagance of the 
women that had caused the trouble. Again 
and again was this repeated, until the people 
became convinced that such was the fact. 

‘‘Hard times, financial difficulties, defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, defrauding and swind- 
ling everywhere! Why not? There is suf- 
ficient cause for this state of affairs. See 
the extravagance of the women. That 
alone is enough to bankrupt the nation. 

Do the women of these days work? do 
they economize? do they deny themselves 
luxuries? Certainly not. Are they willing 
to live in the style their mothers and grand- 
mothers did? No. Is there anything less 
than the most luxurious homes, elegant attire 
and costly equipages that will satisfy their 
wsthetic tastes? Do we not all know that 
our women are proud, extravagant, wasteful 
—a dead weight upon our business interests, 
crippling our energies and ruining our 
trade by foolishly throwing away our mon- 
ey for gewgaws—money which is needed to 
carry on business successfully? And the 
husbands are willing to gratify their expen- 
sive tastes, even though it lead to bank 
ruptcy and fraud. Their extravagance is 
doing even worse than bankrupting the na 
tion; it is destroying our homes, leaving 
our daughters unmarried, a burden upon 
the fathers. A young man cannot afford 
to marry; it coststoo much to keep a wife. 
The establishment that would suit his in- 
come would not suit his wife’s tastes. She 
must dress as well, and have as elegant a 
home as the ladies in whose society she has 
moved:” 

Who does not hear these and like expres- 
sions from all classes of men? Intelligent, 
truthful men believe they are stating facts 
when they make these assertions. 

A few foolish women whose husbands were 
glad to lavish money on them, had bought 
high priced camel's hair shawls, and this was 
sufficient evidence that all others were ex- 
travagant, and straightway Woman was 
made the scapegoat for the sins of the whole 
nation. 

Do you wish the public to believe a state- 
ment, even though erroneous? That is easi- 
ly done. Make your assertion, repeat it fre- 
quently, induce a few others to do the same, 
and how soon it is believed by the multi- 
tude; for ‘“‘What everybody says must be 
true.” Who thinks of asking for the 
proof? 

But let us look at the other side of this 
question of extravagance. Suppose women, 
through the press, from the platform and 
in private conversations should assert that 
the extravagance of men has brought on our 
financial difficulties and caused hard times 
—that men, unwilling to economize as their 
fathers and grandfathers did, spend so much 
on themselves there that is nothing left to 
make home comfortable, and young ladies 
cannot afford to marry such spendthrifts. 

Should they assert that men will not deny 
themselves luxuries, that they wear costly 
suits, carry expensive watches, pay high 
prices for rooms in first-class boarding hous- 
es and hotels, hire fast teams, attend the 
opera, theatre, and other places of amuse- 
ment; that their extravagant habits are de- 
stroying their health, morals and intellect— 
might there not be almost as much truth in 
the statement as in those we so often hear 
concerning women spending money fool- 
ishly? 

In every city of our land we see fine man- 
sions that cost tens, even hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. We see jails, court houses, 
city halls, custom houses and other public 
buildings which cost from one hundred 
thousand dollars to one million—all built 
by men. But who charges extravagance? 
This is enterprise. 

At the lowest calculation we find there is 
more than five hundred millions of dollars 
spent every year for intoxicating drinks, 
and one hundred millions worth of tobacco 
consumed by the men of the United States. 
The money paid out for liquors, tobacco and 
a few other luxuries which men indulge in, 
would, in two or three years, pay our great 
national debt. This could not be called 
extravagance—but the expenses men have 
to incur. 

One objection we have heard urged 
against women having a voice in the gov- 
ernment, is their extravagant habits. ‘‘Why,” 
said a good, honest legislator to us not long 
since, ‘‘It would not do for women to vote; 
they would soon ruin the nation by spend. 
ing its money so lavishly; they wish to have 
everything so grand.” ‘‘What did the re- 
furnishing of these two legislative halls 
cost?” we asked. ‘‘Forty thousand dollars. 
The curtains at each window cost seven 
hundred dollars.” ‘‘What did you pay for 
the carpet, desks and spittoons in the room 
in which the constitutional convention 
met?” *‘Eighteen thousand dollars.” ‘‘What 
do you pay for cleaning the treasury build- 
ing in Washington City, to say nothing of 
the other pubtic buildings?” ‘Fifty thous. 
and dollars each year.” ‘‘Now, my dear 
sir, do you think women could be more ex- 
travagant thav this?” ‘I do not believe 
they would have spent so much in these in- 
stances,” he answered. 

If men were to thoroughly investigate 
this matter they would cease charging wo- 
men with lack of frugality. They would 
find the great mass of their countrywomen 


a, 
exceedingly economical, saving even 1, 
meanness, we fear. Go into the houses of 
the middle and working classes, and you 
will see this verified. The furniture, the 
children’s clothing, the dress of the hys. 
band and wife all prove there has been no 
money thrown away foolishly. You fing 
these have been made over and over again 
The mother’s bonnet, the daughter's hg: 
changed to suit the fashion, costing about 
one-fourth the price of new ones, are worn 
two, three and four years—picture frames 
ottomans, sofa pillows, afghans, chairs that 
have been cushioned without the aid of the 
upholsterer, stands and tables made out of 
boxes, so neatly covered that one might be 
excused for not detecting the commendable 
sham—all the work of women’s hands, 

Travel on steamboats and railway cars, 
and again you have evidence of the frugal. 
ty of Woman. The dinner bell rings on 
the steamboat—who responds to the call? 
Down both sides of the long tables are men 
—two or three ladies at the head of the first 
one. Enter the ladies’ cabin and you wil! 
see the women eating the cold lunch they 
carried with them from home. Travel by 
rail—who gets off and takes a good warm 
breakfast, dinner and supper? Men. Who 
eats a lunch in the car and saves seventy. 
five cents or a dollar each time? Women. 

When men have learned to appreciate 
Woman's industry and economy—when they 
have learned to enumerate the amount of 
money saved by their wives and sisters, they 
will cease to talk about their expensive 
tastes and habits. 

The majority of men know nothing of the 
cost of alady’s dress. One that costs ten 
dollars would appear to them quite as ex- 
pensive as one that cost two hundred. It 
would be impossible for them to distinguish 
the difference between a hundred dollar set 
of laces and the cheapest of imitation, 
which could be bought, perhaps, for one 
dollar. A bow of pink ribbon at the throat 
would appear to them as a more extravagant 
outlay than a fifty dollar pin. 

By the industry, economy and good taste 
of the women of America our homes have 
become the pride of the nation and the 
wonder of the world. The wife of the labor- 
ing man, in this country, makes it possible 
for him to get a home of his own. The 
wife of the mechanic who, by her frugul 
kabits and strict economy, enables her hus- 
band to keep his family of five or six on 
that which would not board and clothe two, 
if she did nothing else, deserves a better re- 
ward than being told she earns nothing and is 
supported by her husband. The woman 
who cooks, mends, makes clothing, washes, 
irons, sweeps and dusts, who does an un- 
told amount of labor that would cost the 
husband hundreds of dollars annually, if 
others performed the work, should not be 
insulted by being told she is wasting her 
husband’s hard earnings, if she buys a good 
dress occasionally. ‘The farmer's wife who 
milks, churns and keeps the family in gro- 
ceries, and, as is frequently the case, clothes 
herself and daughters with her butter mon- 
ey, should at least be permitted to call one 
dime her own, and not to be told she be- 
longs to the class of non-producers. The 
educated woman who says to her husband, 
“I can earn at painting, teaching music, or 
writing, more than will pay a girl for doing 
all our work, and | wish to do it,” should 
not be compelled to cook, bake and wash, 
because the law, which she had no voice in 
making, says she owes her husband service; 
neither should she, if she adorns her house 
with flowers, paintings and statuary, be told 
.she is bankrupting the nation. 

MatitpA HrnpMAN. 
Denver, Col., August 22, 1878. 


+>+—___— 
A WAR OF THE SEXES. 


Professor Phelps, in the article reviewed 
by our correspondent, Mr. Jones, of Ab- 
ington, and others, has brought forward no 
new position when he makes the assump- 
tion that Suffrage to women involves the 
possibility of an issue in which all women 
should be on one side and all the men on 
the otLer. Such a hypothetical case is 
however at variance with all known facts. 
There never has been a case in which divi- 
sion of opinion has followed the assumed 
line. Why should it? The only case in 
which it might reasonably be conjectured 
it should, must be one in which the interests 
of the sexes should be wholly opposed, and 
in which every man and woman should per- 
ceive that opposition. In regard to the 
very question under discussion, the parties 
of Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage give cogent 
evidence against the hypothesis of the Pro- 
fessor. Woman Suffrage finds some of its 
ablest and most ardent defenders among 
men; it finds some of its bitterest and 
most prejudiced opponents among women. 

The strength of the position lies, the Pro- 
fessor thinks, in the fact that ‘History 
shows war and its pageantry to be popular 
with the female sex.” He does not, how- 
ever, attempt to reconcile this with his pre- 
vious statement that Woman has a “patural 
aversion to bloodshed.” If we sympathize 
with those things to which we have a nat- 
ural aversion, it is evident that some infiu- 
ence must have conquered that natural aver- 
sion; some consideration must incline us of 
two evils to choose the least; and, in rela 





tion to war, there have been influences 
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which have worked powerfully against Wo- 
man’s natural aversion to bloodshed. In 
early and semi-barbarous times, women sym- 
pathized with the wars of their tribes or 
nationalities, because conquest by another 
tribe meant slavery for them and theirs; 
they urged men to war, that they themselves 
might escape evils worse than war. 

I am not prepared to admit that the ad- 
miration for warlike courage and the in- 
citement which that admiration gave to war 
and its incidents, grew wholly out of the 
feeling that in such a man women would 
find an abler protector. There is a capaci- 
ty for admiration of courage and strength 
for its own sake. Here indeed comes in 
the most powerful influence which Woman 
wiclds in favor of war. She is instinctively 
averse to feeling that the man she admires 
or loves is a coward, as the man correspond- 
ingly prefers to bear any reproach from her 
rather than that of cowardice. 

Women, in later wars, have followed, as 
a general rule, in sympathy with those po. 
litical or religious ideas which have led 
men into war. But that they have ever 
encouraged war or its pageantry for their 
own sake, my reading of history has failed 
to furnish me with aninstance. If I except 
Semiramis, whom we may almost treat as 
legendary, no woman has waged war merely 
for conquest. 

That women fight harder, when they have 
been drawn into fighting, may be admitted 
without proving that they are any more apt 
to engage in it. Strange to say, the more 
cultured, refined, and highly organized a 
man is, the more apt he is to hold out, to 
fight with an intensity and a passion which 
the merely muscular fighter knows nothing 
about. His culture really intensifies his 
emotion and passion. In women the inten- 
sifying power is innate, and seemingly 
arises from their higher nervous sensibility. 

In naming this we come, I think, to the 
explanation of the particular instance pre. 
sented; viz., the feeling of the women of 
the South before, during, and since our 
civil war. No one at all acquainted with 
the temperament of the women of the 
South will deny that it is generally much 
more excitatle than that of the women of 
the North. Those who have had Southern 
girls under their instruction will bear out 
my assertion that one of the most difficult 
tasks of the trained and disciplined North- 
ern teacher was to understand, to guide and 
control the impulsive temperament of such 
pupils. When we remember the passionate 
impulsiveness of Southern men, as exhibit- 
ed even in Congress, need we be surprised 
at the passionateness of Southern women? 
Yet I will do them the justice to say that 
I do not think they, any more than the wo- 
men of the North, would have continued 
the war to avenge even their dead. They 
would have fought longer and more desper- 
ately even than they did, under the convie- 
tion that they were fighting for right and 
justice,—but for vengeance, never. That 
they hate their conquerors any more than 
we should have hated ours, I do not know, 
nor can any Northern woman. The victor 
cannot judge the vanqidished, even though 
justice is on the side of the former. 

There is quite as much, if not more 
ground for the fear that women will use 
their influence against even just war, war 
that is for the defence of the liberties of the 
State, as that they will desire war or en- 
courage it for its pageantry. War in its 
mildest, most civilized type, takes from Wo- 
man her father, her lover, her husband, her 
son, or her brother; it exposes him to the 
dangers of camp and field; it leaves her 
lonely, weary, anxious, heart-broken; and, 
as an offset, she has only the sense of the 
worth of the struggle in which he is en- 
gaged. Who has ever looked on Millais’ 
Huguenots, and not felt that whatever else 
the artist had failed to do, he had not failed 
to express one phase, and that a most im- 
portant one, of Woman’s feeling against 
bloodshed. Who has read Mrs. Browning’s 
‘Mother and Poet,” and not known that 
here again was a record of sacrifice such as 
women only know? They who go to fight 
have an easier task, albeit they are men, 
than they who sit at home to watch and wait 
and pray. 

So far as Professor Phelps has presented 
this objection, all that is of real weight in 
it is, that a war-issue in which women were 
‘nterested would be more energetically urged 
than one in which they count for nothing. 
But since their indirect influence is even 
now capable of reaching as far as this, the 
force of the argument, as against their pos- 
session of Suffrage, is much less than at 
first sight might appear. 

GEORGIANNE E. Watson. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. 

* a 
GERMAN CATECHISM FOR WOMEN. 








Eprrors Jounnat.—I send you the fol- 
lowing, copied from a German paper, and 
hope that some of yourcorrespondents will 
Write as good a catechism for men. 

L. B. Ursrno. 

What shall we do with our daughters? 
Give them a good school education. Teach 
them to cook healthy food. Teach them to 
wash, to iron, to mend stockings, to sew on 
uttons, to make their own clothes, and a 
well fitting shirt. Teach them to bake; to 
se that good cooking saves medicine. 

each them that a dollar is worth one hun- 
dred cents; that only those are saving who 








spend less than they receive, and that what- 
soever more is spent tends to impoverish. 
Teach them that they are much better dress- 
ed in strong cotton garments than in silk, 
if they are in debt. Teach them that one 
round, full face is worth more than fifty 
beautiful consumptive ones. Teach them 
to wear strong shoes. Teach to make good 
purchases, and to see to the reckoning of 
their accounts. Teach them that they spoil 
God’s image when they lace tightly. Teach 
them good common-sense, confidence, self- 
defence and industry. Teach them to do 
garden work and enjoy nature. Teach 
them likewise, if they have money enough, 
music, painting and all arts, remembering 
always that these things are secondary. 
Teach them that walking is much better 
than riding, and that wild flowers are very 
beautiful to those who observe them. Teach 
them to despise all make-believes, and that 
one should say, yes or no, when one really 
means it. Teach them that happiness in 
marriage depends neither upon the station 
nor the wealth of the husband, but upon 
his character. 

f you have taught your daughters all 
this, and made them understand it fully, 
then let them, when the time comes, marry 
in perfect confidence; they will be sure to 
find their way without further assistance. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Outside of Masschusetts they set a high 
value on Gov. Rice’s political insight. 


The hay fever sufferers have held their 
fourth annual convention at Bethlehem, 
N. H. 


Alexander H. Stephens gets his re-nomi- 
ation for Congress from the 8th Georgia 
district. 


To nominate Governor Rice for a fourth 
term would be to invite defeat, and the 
managers must know it.-- Boston Transcript. 


Massachusetts criminals will probably 
consider South Carolina a safe retreat here 
after, even preferable to Canada.—Hartford 
Courant. 


A young Hungarian lady has lately read, 
at the Trocadero, a clever original essay, in 
French, on the subject of Savings Banks in 
Hungary. 


Has not Massachusetts enough thieves, 
swindlers and defaulting cashiers of her 
own to take of, that she should insist on tak- 
ing care of Kimpton?—Laltimore Gazette. 


The Musical Scholarship, in the Ladies’ 
Division of the Crystal Palace School of 
Art, Sciences and Literaturewas awarded 
on July 13th to Miss H. Bladen, of Syden- 
ham. 


The Secretary for India, when introduc- 
ing the Indian Budget in the House of Com- 
mons, recently gave the official estimate of 
the number of deaths from famire in India 
at 1,350,000. 


The third general meeting of the United 
Women’s Societies of Germany will be held 
this year at Wiesbaden, beginning the 2nd 
of October. Prospectuses will be sent out 
in September. 


A Massachusetts woman has given $25,000 
to endow a theological professorship at 
Obeslin, and $5000 from the Moody and 
Sankey hymn-book fund goes to establish a 
scholarship in Wellesley College. 


The Christian Register thinks the smoking 
car is the great American leveler. Its mis- 
sion seems to be, it says, to bring a pretty 
decent sort of men and a very indecent sort 
of men into a common fellowship of nasti- 
ness. 


The printers’ strike which has just ended 
in Paris, has resulted in opening to women 
the profession of composing, which had al- 
ways before been closed to them. The men 
having refused to work, the employers have 
filled their places with women. 


In Munich, lectures for the higher devel- 
opment of women have been established. 
The opening address was given by Dr. Fran- 
cis Von Holzendorff; it was very clear and 
plain, pointing out that urgent necessity re- 
quires a higher female education. 


If Vassar College wants a woman for 
president, why not take Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of Somerville, a graduate of 
Oberlin (both in the classical and theologi- 
cal departments,) and a lady of the finest 
moral and intellectual qualities?—Orange 
(N.J.) Journal, 


Eighty students have been admitted to the 
agricultural college at Amherst, Mass,, and 
more are expected. One from Texas, one 
from California, and one from Chili are 
known to be on the way. This is a gratify- 
ing evidence of a revival of interest in the 
direction of agriculture. 


Three decades of progress in the Woman 
Suffrage movement of Great Britain, so ad- 
mirably summarized in the Hnglishwoman’s 
Review, show a steady growth of public 
opinion, which guarantees the future aboli- 
tion of all the social and‘ political disabili- 
ties of English women. 


The meanness of which civilized and ed- 
ucated men are capable, when animated 
by the spirit of professional jealousy and 
class interest, is shown by the action of the 
British Medical Association against the fur- 
ther admission of women, a full account of 
which will be found in another column. 


Sweden has two eminent women pain- 
ters; Mdme. Elise Arnberg, and Mdme. 





Klein, born at Ehrenberg. There is a fine 
art school at Stockholm, where instruction 
is given free. Mdlle. Hulda Ryberg is a 
painter on porcelain, the only Swedish lady 
who has sent a contribution to the Paris 
Exhibition. 

The Internationa! Woman's Rights Con- 
gress in Paris, according to Edward King, 
was no slight affair. They took hold of the 
social evil as it exists in Paris, with refresh- 
ing plainness, and many prominent republi- 
can journals have come to their support; 
while on all hands the women have won re- 
spect, even from those wont to sneer. 


Because his widowed mother would not 
stop a periodical quarrel with the married 
sister with whom she lived, Hiram Pixley, 
a Tucker Corners (N. Y.) boy of 16, lifted 
his gun and shot her instantly dead through 
the breast. He says that he ‘‘merely inten- 
ded to scare his mother into quiet." That 
is what man has been doing on a large scale 
to woman for some thousands of years, 


Governor Rice refuses to surrender Kimp- 
ton, giving only a conclusion, and carefully 
withholding the grounds for it—stating only 
that the indictment found in South Carolina 
“does not appear to be for the purpose of 
trying Kimpton for the crime charged 
against him, but for a different purpose,” 
and therefore withholding, in his discretion, 
a warrant for his rendition. 


The Frobel Society of Hamburg which 
prepares Kindergarten teachers, is one of 
the largest and best conducted in Germany. 
The treatment of sick children is included 
in the course, and forthis purpose the child 
ren’s hospital at Altona has willingly gran- 
ted admission to the young Kindergarten 
students, that they may learn how to bathe 
and bandage an invalid chiid. 


The billiard saloon which has so nettled 
the sacred quiet of Oberlin, O., and started 
up besieging parties of praying men and 
women, has been snared by the city coun- 
cil, The council] made the proprietor shut 
up at 6 Pp. M., but recently he kept his infer- 
nal machine running till 8 o’clock, where- 
upon a constable and posse pounced down 
upon the serpent in this modern Eden, and 
shut him up in jail. 

Ezra 8. Conant of Randolph, who died 
last week, was a pronounced temperance 
Democrat. He had generous instincts, and 
was an upright and worthy man. He came 
of good stock—of the old ministerial stock 
of New Engiand; and his father was for 
many years the minister of Sandwich, and 
had preached in the old church at Hingham. 
His ancestors were among the early settlers 
of the South Shore. 


Some Russian ladies studying at Berlin, 
recently received a command from St. Pet- 
ersburg, to return immediately to Russia. 
They obeyed at once, but had no sooner ar- 
rived than they were accused of being mem- 
bers of asecret society. Eight of them have 
been exiled to Siberia and condemned to 
work in the mines: two others have been 
inprisoned. These ladies belonged to some 
of the best Russian families. 


The Educational Guide for August has an 
article worth reading on ‘‘The Girls,” urg- 
ing their right toa thorough education, fail- 
ing which ‘they grow up with no prospect 
before them but the hope of winning a hus- 
band, and to that pursuit they devote all 
their energies. Failing in that, they regard 
their lives as failures, and they are incapa- 
ble of making a solitary life anything but a 
misery to themselves and those with whom 
they associate.” 


It is the duty of the trustees of Vassar 
College to secure for the presidency the 
best person that can be obtained, whether 
man or woman. A woman should neither 
be proscribed nor preferred on account of 
her sex. But the system hitherto followed, 
of uniting the supervision of a good and 
wise man as president, and that of a good 
and wise woman as lady principal, seems 
to us the most desirable combination that 
could be devised.— Boston Watchman. 


The British National Health Society has 
offered, for three years, to the female pu- 
pils of the London School Swimming Club, 
five prizes of the value of 5s. each, two 
prizes of 10s. each, and one prize of 15s. 
There must be at least fifty competitors, 
and the prizes will be awarded for good 
swimming over definite distances and with- 
in limited time, to be arranged by the com- 
mittee of the Club. Other prizes for fe- 
male swimming are offered by the Club. 


The Canton of Zurich has kept until lately 
a barbarous law which confiscated the prop- 
erty of girls for the benefit of their broth- 
ers. Onmotion of M. Knusli this law has 
been modified. It does not even now es- 
tablish equality of rights for the children of 
both sexes, but it diminishes somewhat the 
flagrant injustice of the former law. And 
now the Zurich peasants, the Solidarite says, 
look upon themselves as ruined, because 
their sisters are hereafter to receive a share 
of the paternal inheritance. Privileged 
classes are everywhere alike. 


The Journal of the Indian Association 
gives an encouraging report of the progress 
made in Woman’s education in East Bengal, 
especially in the district of Dacca. ‘‘Of 
late a great impetus has been given to female 


education in East Bengal, by the introduc 
tion of a somewhat regular Zenana system of 
education, under the auspices of Zenana 
Educational Societies established in differ 
ent towns, which undertake annually to find 
standard books for them, hold annual exam 
inations, and award prizes and stipends to 
successful candidates. For this reason, as 
well as for the reason that our young men 
in choosing their wives take their education 
into consideration, elementary education is 
spreading among our women. 


The fitness of having a woman president 
for Vassar is more widely recognized than 
we had dared to hope. Before Vassar ex 
isted it would have been difficult to find so 
many believers in the capacity of women to 
hold professorships as now seem ready to 
concede that a woman may be found com- 
petent to a college presidency, The sugges 
tion of Miss Anna C. Brackett receives, as 
it deserves, the most deference, for she is 
by all odds the most distinguished of Amer- 
ican women in the theory and practice of 
education. Good work as Vassar has done, 
we should expect from Miss Brackett's mind 
and methods an original and quickening im- 
pulse that would throw its past into the 
shade. Vassar needs a new inspiration.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The Albert Verein sick nurses—the party 
consisting of four Albert sisters and twelve 
Borromeo sisters, have just returned to 
Dresden, from the East, and have had an 
interview with the Queen of Saxony; they 
say that at first the Turks would not ac- 
cept their help, but after a time, as their 
work became more known, it was grate- 
fully acknowledged. The Sultan offered 
them permission to visit the Holy Land at 
his expense, as a reward for their services, 
but the heat of the weather prevented their 
acceptance of his offer. He gave each sis- 
ter a parting present of 300 thalers, all of 
which, however, except what was absolute- 
ly required for travelling expenses, was 
scrupulously returned to him. The sisters 
are now resting after their fatigues, before 
taking up home nursing again. 


Charles Warren Stoddard says of 
“George Eliot:” ‘Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, I found her intensely feminine. Her 
slight figure—it might almost be called di- 
minutive—her gentle, persuasive air, her 
constrained gesticulation, her low, sweet 
voice—all were as far removed from the 
repulsive phenomenon, the ‘man-woman,’ 
as it is possible to conceive. The brow 
alone seemed to betray her intellectual su- 
periority. Her face reminded me some- 
what of the portrait of Charlotte Bronte 
that every one is familiar with. Yet there 
was no striking similarity. I should rather 
say the types of head and face are the 
same. When she crossed the room to call 
attention to a volume under discussion, she 
seemed almost like an invalid, and evi- 
denced also an invalid’s indifference to 
fashion and frivolity in dress.” 


Mr. T. K. Earle of Worcester, in the 
Gazette, indorses the address of the Prohibi- 
tory State Committee, though stating that, 
on account of failing health, he cannot par- 
ticipate in the campaign. He says that ‘‘the 
main object of the two political parties is 
self-preservation; to this end they have 
jockeyed, cajoled, compromised and de- 
ceived until they have so demoralized the 
reformatory element that they now lord it 
over God’s heritage without let or hin- 
drance.” ‘The old road” is ‘‘so worn out 
and so deeply rutted with the heavy burdens 
of the liquor traffic that it is utterly useless 
for any honest Prohibitionist to think of 
travelling thereupon without a total wreck 
of his principles. . .. Were prepared to re- 
ceive the obloquy which always awaits those 
who, rallying around a great moral princi- 
ple, disturb the prejudice of party. All 
these things cannot move us; with indepen- 
dent action we will pursue the even tenor of 
our way without swerving, without pausing, 
and without stepping from our paths to no- 
tice the angry outcries of political combat- 
ants.” 


Peter Alfred Taylor, the distinguished 
English member of Parliament and Woman 
Suffragist, seems to have inherited his radi- 
calism from ancestors a hundred years ago. 
In reviewing a recently published ‘Account 
of the Taylor family” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Moncure Conway tells us that ‘One of the 
daughters of Ben Mordecai (Rev. Henry 
Taylor) Elizabeth, appears to have set up 
as a medical practitioner in London, to give 
the poor aid and advice gratis; and as this 
was in 1782, she may be regarded as the 
first British physician of her sex. Perhaps 
she did not know what a radical thing she 
was doing. Clearly the writer of another 
letter here, proposing to have a lady made 
farish clerk or pulpit reader (as she already 
was virtually) was unconscious of the fearful- 
ness of his suggestion. It is even a curate 
who writes as follows of his aged clerk: 
‘He is so weak as to be obliged to use crutch- 
es. His daughter officiates for him; she 
has an excellent voice, and reads very well 
indeed, and is much approved of. When 
old George is called hence, I wish to recom- 
mend her as his successor. She can easily 
procure assistance for the graves: every 
other office she can do very well: the parish 





approves of her.’ ” 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


BY MRS. A. ORR. 


After a struggle of twenty years, the 
movement for female emancipation bids fair 
to become a self-sustaining agent and, pos 

sibly. a portentous power in the history of 
the human race. It has as yet barely 
reached its ostensible goal, but it has con- 
quered a position from which tn the nature 
of things it cannot recede, and frem which 
it is almost as impossible that it should not 
advance. The defenders of Woman Suf- 
frage are still only a minority in Parliament, 
but they are a large minority and an ener- 
getic one. The facilities granted during the 
last session to female students of medicine 
are neutralized by the closing of all our 
hospitals against them; but this obstruction 
cannot logically be maintained, because wo- 

men already assist in their capacity of 
nurses in every process of hospital treat 

ment, and sex therefore cannot justify their 
exclusion. The opponents of female com 

petition in the practice of medicine have en- 
trenched themselves in a position which is 
inherently weak, and although such weak 

ness may be of little account whilst the 
strength of a large principle and a collec 

tive will is behind it, it means a great deal 
in the present case, in which the willis sub 

jected to continued pressure, and the prin 

ciple to continued attack; in which, above 
all, the principle is obscure and the will not 
indisputably one with it. It is difficult to 
doubt that sooner or later an obstacle* will 
be overcome in which professional jealousy 
and old-world ideas of ‘‘protection” play 
apparently so large a part; and when once 
the medical profession has been thrown 
open to women the question of sexual dis 
abilities isat an end. The line which may 
still be drawn between the female doctor, 
whose functions are exercised in the sick. 
room, and the woman whose professional 
arena would be the church, the law court, 
or the chamber of legislation, holds good 
in theory, but will be found non-existent in 
prectice, The suffrage may be withheld; 
and if it is withheld, there will be no fe. 
male members of Parliament, and, what is 
more to the immediate point, no direct fe- 
male influence in political life. But wheth- 
er politically represented or not, the desti- 
ny of women will be the same. They will 
triumph by reason of the social independence 
which will be an indirect political power. 
Directly or indirectly, actually or potential- 
ly, for good or for evil, the battle for female 
emancipation will have been won. 

For good or for evil? That is the ques- 
tion which must obtrude itself on every im- 
partial mind, in presence of a movement of 
which the avowed object is nothing less 
than a remodelling of the aims, the inter- 
ests, and the activities of a whole sex; 
whilst the answers which greet us from 
either side uf the areas contribute very 
little to its solution. If one party declares 
the movement to be ill-judged and unneces- 
sary, the other pronounces it both necessary 
ond ood, They point to the crying evils 
which it is destined to remedy; to the thou- 
sands of solitary women for whom it claims 
only the means of rity | who are starving 
in body or languishing in soul because the 
fiction of a protecting sex interposes itself 
between them and the means of self-preser 
vation, They tell us this state of things 
must be abolished, and if results less obvi- 
ously desirable should ultimately ensue 
from the measures essential to its abolition, 
those results w:!l be justified by their neces- 
sity. They will rather need no justification, 
because the law of nature will have brought 
them about; because, according to all ration- 
al religion and all true philosophy, the law 
of nature is progress; and because there 
fore every great social change takes place 
under this law, and must prove conforma- 
ble to it. They are not content with say- 
ing that the changes they are striving to ef- 
fect may lead to greater evils, or evils as 
great, though of a different kind, as those 
which we desire to remedy, but that the ne- 
cessity is strong enough to justify the risk 
or indeed to compel it. They deduce the 
necessity of the change from its present 

oodness, and its ultimate goodness from 
its present necessity; and ti.us locking up 
premise and conclusion in a circle, in which, 
according to a time-honored method, they 
are made to prove each other, they present 
a case for discussion which it is difficult 
even clearly to state. We are everywhere 
on slippery ground. We scarcely even gain 
a footing by accepting the proposition that 
all change is progress, and therefore for the 
best; because every class of mind has its. 
peculiar way of conceiving what is best, 
and according to the various shades of re- 
ligious and philosophic rationalism which 
are respectively present in the movement, 
the object of progress will be the individu- 
al or the race, a moral existence not limited 
by the visible life, or the organic mode cf 
being which begins and ends there; the 
perfecting of the existing social order, or 
its destruction; which conflicting opinions 
may even alternatein asingle mind. These 
uncertainties of theory do not affect our 
estimate of the (primarily material) suffer- 
ings to which “‘superfluous” women are ex- 
posed, but they must essentially affect our 
judgment of the manner in which these 
sufferings should be met. They preclude 
the possibility of any but an empirical 
treatment of the social disease of which we 
all perceive the symptoms, leaving only the 
choice between cautious empiricism and 
bold quackery; between watching the case 
patiently, applying palliatives wherever pos- 
sible, and leaving time and nature to co 
what they can—and frankly blunting or de- 
stroying whatever part of the organism has 
become cause of pain. There can be little 
doubt that our patients’ more demonstra- 

tive friends are adopting the latter ee 

We have, nevertheless, in dealing bet 
the nature and history of the Cane is 
Rights” movement, an advantage Wires 


yanti » of almost every other 
wanting to the study * aitical life. 


‘tical difficulties, as a rule, 
politica in the bg moran Sef 8o- 
i itself. They represent facts and in- 
eras of such gradual growth, of such 
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organic interdependence, that we cannot 
even imagine a remedy less destructive than 
the disease, or that would not, by some nat- 
ural reacticn, increase it. We can scarcely 
think away any existing social evil without 
mentally renouncing @ corresponding good. 
But we can think away the ““W oman ques- 
tion and its intricacies by simply imagining 
the proportion of our marrying men to be 
as great as it once was. This may seem at 
first sight only to postpone the difficulty be- 
cause the falling off in the number of pos- 
sible English husbands is itself a complex 
fact deeply rooted in the conditions of our 
modern national life; but it represents a 
special development of that life, and we 
cap imagine, as indeed we see, national ex- 
jstences, analogous to our own, in which 
this particular phase has been avoided. The 
existence of a large class of supernumerary 
women is an accomplished fact, but it is a 
comparatively recent fact; itis afact which 
may be judged by contrast, and which 
therefore supplies the materials for a public 
opinion so far distinct and so far unanimous 
as might at least insure a more consistent 
caution in the handling of it. 
In thus declaring that the most important 
antecedent, if not the direct cause, of the 
movement for female emancipation, has 
been the increasing rarity of marriage— 
that if this rarity did not absolutely create the 
movement, it has hastened it to a scarcely 
limitable extent—I shall be met by a direct 
denial on the part of most of its advocates 
Whilst many of them believe that develop- 
ment into an independent and responsible 
social unit is the final destiny of Woman, 
which no set of circumstances can substan- 
tially retard, or need substantially assist, all 
unite in declaring that the first impulse to- 
wards it was as much inspired by the wrongs 
of married women, as by the increasing ne- 
cessities of the unmarried; and that frank 
discussion of the principles on which those 
wrongs had come to pass, could involve 
nothing less than the reconsidering of the 
entire position of the sex, This argument 
would be just if marriage were an ordinary 
legal contract, to be employed as an ordina- 
ry illustration of the securities which such 
contracts demand, and of the evils attend- 
ant on withholding them; and itis precise- 
ly because the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” party, 
headed by Mr. Mill, agree more or less in 
regarding marriage as such a contract, that 
thinkers of the old school must be content 
to remain permanently at issue with them. 
Those who believe that there are emotional 
elements in marriage into which legislation 
cannot penetrate, for the obvious reason 
that they lie outside its sphere, will never 
believe that a movement to secure a wife’s 
means of livelihood against a husband’s sel- 
fishness or weakness, even if initiated or 
supported by those directly concerned, 
could have developed into a general attack 
upon the powers and privileges of men, un- 
less the interests and influence of a majori- 
ty of single women had been brought into 
the field, Those who resent such scepti- 
cism must explain away the fact that every 
woman about to marry aman of her own 
choice, submits unwillingly to those legal 
settlements of his property or hers, which 
imply the possibility of future discord be- 
tween them; that the majority will make 
any sacrifice or concession rather than ad- 
mit to the world that their confidence has 
been mistaken. They must explain away 
the reluctance with which the women whom 
no settlements protect accept the existing 
benefits of the law; the manner in which 
they will shield brutal or drunken husbands 
against punishment for the outrages they 
have inflicted on them; the conviction 
which animates wives of all classes and 
conditions, that, whatever their matrimonial 
trials may be, no good can come of inter- 
ference with them; that whatever mockery 
the fact may hold, man and wife must be 
treated as one. In agitations like the pres- 
ent it is difficult to distinguish spurious ex- 
citement from that which is genuine, and 
any theory we propound with respect to it 
may be temporarily knocked down, either 
by the production of a list of signatures, or 
by the assurance that printed names and ar- 
guments are, in this case, no fair represen- 
tation of the private opinion of the coun- 
try; yet no impartial person can deny that 
the Woman's Rights movement bears on the 
face of it the impress of the celibate female 
interests which it is so largely calculated to 
promote, However it may strengthen itself 
by arguments ostensibly drawn from the 
moralities of married life, its very tone is 
characteristic of a socially independent 
class; and it is because the feelings of such 
a class underlie demands which are in them- 
selves to the advantage of the whole sex, or 
rather might be so, that the agitation is at 
once so difficult to oppose and so full of dan- 
gers if allowed free play. The exclusion 
of married women from the suffrage has 
been considered a necessary provision, even 
amongst those who rejected any such meas- 
ure on the ground of sex; and yet, if all 
women were wives or likely to become so, 
their admission to electoral rights would 
probably have no evil result, since ali that 
is excessive in their conservatism would 
yield to the larger contact with life, whilst 
their interest in the maintenance of domes- 
tic social order would remain unchanged. 
If all women were wives, or likely to become 
so, trades and professions might be thrown 
open to them without fear of even momen- 
tary collision between the interests of the 
two sexes; since each would be working for 
the good of the other, and both would profit 
by the increased quantity and efficiency of 
the work done. If all women were wives, 
or likely to become so, they might compete 
for educational honors, and be allowed to 
exercise any profession for which their edu- 
cation might qualify them; since the excep- 
tionally constituted would alone follow it to 
the sacrifice of marriage or the comparative 
subordination of its duties, whilst those of 
average powers would adopt intellectual 
pursuits, if they adopted them at all, as 
secondary to it. The standard of female 
existence would be raised, whilst the con- 
tinued opportunity for exercising the feel- 
ings most natural to a woman’s heart would 
preserve its balance. These _conditions, 
however, do not exist, and it is from the 
point of view of an exceptional social state 
that the question needs to be considered. 


female emancipation is peaney 4 move- 
ment for the emancipation of single women, 
I do not for an instant mean that it is the 
less to be r ted on that account: I 
think, on the contrary, that it should be re- 
garded with additional respect and with 
peculiar tenderness. Whatever ridicule 
may attach to the idea of spinsterhood, in | 
the attributes in which individual members | 
of the class sometimes love to clothe them- 
selves, disap sin presence of a band of 
women of all ages and conditions setting 
aside the smaller, if sometimes the gentler, 
feelings of their sex, and plunging into the 
battle of life in which there have been long 
80 few to help and s0 many to oppose them. 
That they are impelled, if not actually 
forced to do it, is one of the saddest and 
most solemn realities of our modern life. 
Numbers of women, not otherwise needy, | 
are born into a mutilated existence, and 
even if their endeavors to penetrate into 
forbidden spheres of activity were iess often 
actuated by ambitions as honest as it is in 
the nature of human motive to be; even if 
they were more often gan by the mere 
desire of life, of which restlessness and 
curiosity constitute the most usual forms, 
who would be justified in throwing the first 
stone? Who can deny that, though we are 
men and women, we are also human beings, 
and that we have the rights, if also the 
duties, of an existence that is not all identi- 
fied with our sex? The maiden ‘‘toilers” of 
our day are a distinctive branch of the 
great human family with distinctive obliga- 
tions and distinctive rights; and inthe sight 
of the lookers-on their right to live should 
be stronger than their duty co to live, that 
coming generations may not suffer through 
them. For themselves, however, this rela- 
tion is reversed, and they incur a grave re- 
sponsibility if, because they are themselves, 
whether voluntary or from necessity, outside 
the pale of marriage, they introduce or 
strengthen a state of things which may in- 
crease the number of those inevitably ex- 
cluded from it; if, to use the words of a 
contemporary writer, their labors tend to 
stereotype the symptoms of that social 
malady of which their own existence is a 
proof. Collectively they acknowledge no 
such intention, or any act by which it could 
be proved; but we cannot acquit the lead- 
ers of the movement of a certain indiffer- 
ence to results, and of frequently connecting 
very clear and powerful presentations of 
the evils to be remedied with a reckless and 
arbitrary apportionment of the means of 
cure. Whilst all unite in demanding sexual 
equality before the law, no two persons or 
sets of persons demand it entirely from the 
same point of view or to the same end. 
All rush alike on the tree of liberty, each 
thinking to shake from it his or her own 
desired fruit, and all believing that none 
but the desired fruit will fall. As the five 
pounds Mr, Caudle has lent away are equiv- 
alent in Mrs, Caudle’s reasoning to the 
collective enjoyment of everything she can 
think of as purchasable by five pounds, so 
is every defect of Woman’s character and 
condition, ignorance, aimlessness, inefticien- 
cy, vanity, and in a great measure prostitu- 
tion, charged directly or indirectly on female 
subordination and the state of public opin- 
ion which it has produced; and emancipa- 
tion is represented as the only possible cure, 
though to acommon observer it may far 
overshoot the mark or fall as decidedly be- 
low it. Women are constantly obliged to 
support themselves, and work must be pro- 
vided for them; therefore all men who are 
in possession of possible Woman’s work 
should be induced to emigrate and leave a 
clear field behind them. Women need 
education that they may make more con- 
tented spinsters and more useful wives; be 
stronger against the various temptations of 
their sex; therefore, a masculine mental 
training shall be provided for, and_ the 
professions thrown open to them. Whilst 
one champion of emancipation speaks in 
the name and in the interest of possible 
wives and mothers, another legislates in 
frank repudiation of any reference of Wo- 
man’s development to her possible relations 
with men; but all agree that the training 
which makes the most independent single 
women, will produce the best wives, and 
that the results of female emancipation 
will necessarily stop short exactly where 
self-helpfulness would become unlovely and 
courage coarse—this trust in the future being 
justifiable from every point of view if they 
are dealing to the best of their knowledge 
with the present; from none whatever, if 
they aie not. The great question at issue 
is precisely this: whether the advocates of 
the movement are dealing to the best of 
human knowledge with the present, and 
they can only prove that they are doing so 
by proving that the evils which we are 
called upon to remedy cannot be remedied 
by any measures less subversive than those 
of which they now urge the adoption. The 
most cursory survey of existing facts is 
sufficient to show that as yet no such 
proof is forthcoming. 

The objects comprised in the struggle for 
female independence are, or have been, 
briefly these: the opening to them of all 
trades and professions; the means of an ed- 
ucation which shall fit them forthe exercise 
of the desired trade or profession, raising 
at the same time their qualification for do- 
mestic life; the extension to them of the 
Parliamentary franchise, both as a sign of 
their emancipation, and a guarantee for its 
practical results—this last privilege being 
considered as not only involving all others, 
but indispensable to their complete attain- 
ment. To begin then at the root of the 
matter. We are told that the interests of 
women will never be sufficiently considered 
in our legislature till they are directly repre- 
sented there; and principally for this reason, 
that men are selfish, and prone to overlook 
the necessities of the other sex or sacrifice 
them to their own. Now we will admit 
that men are selfish. They admit it them- 
selves, and it is perhaps beside the mark to 
suggest, that all humanity isso more or less, 
and that whilst men appear more selfish 
than women, they are in fact only different- 
ly so; the greater productive energy and 
consequent self-assertiveness of the one sex 
making selfishness personal, whilst the 
more plastic and sympathetic nature of the 
other renders it in its case vicarious. Nor 








If I say that the present movement for 


that, whilst men are often capable of sacri- 
ficing their own happiness to an idea, a vast 
number of women would sacrifice the uni- 
versal happiness to a baby, which is as yet 
too unconscious of its own existence to be 
even the better for the sacrifice; because 
this might be turned into an over-whelming 
argument for the higher mental training of 
mothers; whereas this animal devotion to 
their own offspring has as much its neces- 


| sary ends to serve, as the man’s more god- 


like natural power of making all things 
subservient to himself. But we need not 
admit that, because men are selfish, they 
are blindly and narrowly so; and it is only 
a blind and narrow selfishness that can 
prompt one class to seek its own good in 
the systematic oppression of another closely 
connected with it. Such selfishness is re- 
garded as inexpedient in social relations 
which are distinct almost to antagonism; 
and, as we were justly reminded in the de- 
bate of the 9th of April, 1875, men cannot 
regard women as antagonistic in the sense 
in which one class in a social hierarchy may 
be antagonistic to another. They cannot 
dissociate their own interests from those of 
their daughters, sisters, and wives, nor find 
any lessening of their own burden in main- 
taining them in unnecessary uselessness gnd 
dependence. Itistrue that there are class or 
trade interests distinct from the general 
feeling of sex, and that these interests have 
offered, and may still for atime offer, unjust 
and vexatious hindrances to the due em- 
ployment of women; but they are the ex- 
pression of a spirit from which both sexes 
suffer alike, and which it is equally in the 
interest of society to repress, whether men 
or women be its immediate victims; indeed, 
the men who most strenuously oppose in- 
terference of women in legislation will, 
from this very adherence to the old land- 
marks of social life. be the more chivalrous- 
ly indignant that where they are allowed to 
work, a mechanical disadvantage (as in the 
case of the Staffordshire Potteries) should 
be forced upon them; or that those rights 
of competition which are now accepted as 
the most vitalizing principle of trade and 
manufacture should be suspended or other- 
wise neutralized on the ground that the 
competing persons are women. The body 
of Englishmen have perhaps not been quick 
to see the necessity for improvement in the 
position of their countrywomen; very quick 
or very skilful in acting up to the discovery; 
and it is possible that. without a certain 
amount of pressure from individuals of 
the other sex and its few especial supporters 
in their own, they would not have acted at 
ali. But it is difficult for any section of 
society to form an entirely just estimate of 
the condition of another, radically difficult 
when the difference is one of the sex, and 
the oversight was the more excusable in the 
present case that those for whom relief is 
claimed have been themselves as slow in 
recognizing the need of it. The more 
surely also we trace the indirect action of 
women in the reforms already effected, the 
less reason is there for denying that such 
indirect action may prove sufficient for their 
continuance. 

What had been done for the improvement 
of the condition of women as far back as 
the spring before last is briefly stated in the 
Times in an article on the Disabilities Re- 
moval Debate :— 


Whether a female franchise would be likely to 
mend this state of things remains to be proved. But 
itis quite certain that without the aid of the female 
franchise great and successful efforts have been made 
of late years to increase their share of educational 
advantages and proper industrial employments, In 
higher, middle, and elementary schools, in the em- 
ployment of teaching. in the distribution of endow- 
ments, in the telegraph, and some other public offices, 
and in private establishments, women may be said to 
have gained ground considerably during the last 
twenty years, with the tide of opinion and sympathy 
still in their favor. Indeed, Mr. Fersyth’s bi‘] itself 
testifies toa one sentiment doing the work of 
legislation. If, then, there be a wrong, as may well 
be admitted, still this wrong is in process of removal, 
and the process may, perhaps, be better let alone. 


For the actual prospects of the movement, 
we need only take the evidence of a single 
number of the Women’s Suffrage Journal, 
that of November 1876, which is obviously 
not interested in overstating them :— 


We referred last month to the commendable action 
of the proprietors of the Cape Argus—introducing 
girls into the composing department of that newspa- 
per, in spite of the interested opposition of the male 
compositors. Since then we have been informed that 
several printers in this country have successfully tried 
girls as compositors. A large portion of a Scotch 
country weekly newspaper, the Blairgowrie Adver- 
tiser, is put in type by girls. The experiment was 
tried in the office of that paper about the beginning 
of the present year, and we understand the proprie- 
tor considers it highly successful. He finds that the 
girls are more easily taught than boys, and that they 
are more careful and quiet. 

An article entitled ‘‘State Interference in 
the Industrial Employment of Women,” 
gives the abstract of a paper read at the So- 
cial Science Congress in,Liverpool, by Whate- 
ley Cooke Taylor, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Factories, stating what he believes to be 
just conditions, nature, and limits of such 
interference, concluding with these words :— 

I contend, then, that if the state is justified in 
shutting up certain occupations from women—and I 
believe it is—that it is equally justified in ry up 
and facilitating their peng | into others; and that the 
extent to which it exerts itself in the one direction 
should measure more or less accurately the extent to 
which it may justify itself in the other. 


In reply to a correspondent who asks 
whether a lady can practice any branch of 
law in England, the following paragraph is 
quoted from the Hnglishwoman’s Review ; 


If the medical profession may now be considered 
as having unlocked its doors to women, it has been 
reserved for 1875 also to find an “‘opem seasame” to 
the legal profession, and to see an office opened for 
women lawyers. The two ladies who have lately 
opened an office in Chancery Lane are not, it is true, 
entered as barristers at any Inns of Court. A woman 
may be capable of paying fees, but she is not consid- 
ered qualified to “eat her terms.” But the capacit 
of these ladies is already well proved, and so muc 
work has already passed into their hands, that we are 
told they have been compelled from want of time to 
decline some. It is certain that there must be some 
cases in which women would rather consult a woman 
“counsel, learned in the law,” than any man, There 
is nothing unfeminine in drawing conveyances, settle- 
ments, or wills, or even declarations, pleas, or rejoind- 
ers, and it is not probable that the same py of an- 

vonism towards the efforts of women will be roused 
in the legal as has been shown in the sister learned 
profession. 

Next follows the Daily Telegraph on Ed- 
ucation, and a passage from the Saturday 
Review, both advocating a larger education 
for women; the second in these words:—— 

It is curious that so few mothers, recognizing the 
difficulty of finding husbands for their daughters, do 
not bring them up with views beyond marriage, and 
give them at least a chance of some other calling, if 





would it be wise to lay stress on the fact 


matrimony should fail them. A man does not make 
a bad hasbend because he hasa profession. A wo- 





man who knows that in remaining single she did not 
leave herself without interest and. cccapetion would 
both double her chance of marriage, and be able to 
judge calmly of an offer when it comes. 

The journal concludes with the announce- 
ment that 

the Right Honorable the Lord Coleri will early 
next session introduce a Bill to amend the law reiat- 
ing to the property of married women. The object 
of the Bill will be to secure toa married woman her 
own property, and make her liable for her own con- 
tracts as if she were a single woman. 

If it should be argued that the majority 
of these quotations represent opinions, not 
facts, and that the expressing of these 
opinions proves only what is already known 
—the existence of a large nuinber of per- 
sors who hold them—my answer is, that 
their propagation through these various 
and important channels is itself a fact, and 
one of no mean significance. 

I add an an extract from the 7imes of 
December, the 8th, 1876. 

Lapy Lawyers.—The Council of University Col- 
lege, London, have awarded the Joseph Hume Schol- 
arship in Jurisprudence to a lady who has already 
taken the first place in all the classes that women are 
permitted to attend at this institution, and who is 
now making her way in such active business in the 
law as is allowed to persons who are not called to the 
Bar. It may be along time before the Benchers of 
the Inns will grant the ‘call’ to women, but if they 
prove themselves worthy of it, it can only be a ques- 
tion of time.—Athenaum. 

Since, therefore, the withholding of the 
suffrage can avail so little to exclude wo- 
men from any branch of activity to which 
they are by nature or circumstances dis- 
posed, the question becomes the more ur- 
gent, whether the objects they now propose 
to themselves are necessary and just; wheth- 
er they do not too far exceed the earlier pro- 
gramme of the movement, which simply 
claimed that women should be allowed to 
live, and that to this endthe increasin 
number of those who are unprovided shoul 
have fuller legal and educational means of 
providing for themselves. It is at least an 
arbitrary conception of this most just de- 
mand, that it should be made to imply the 
opening to them of all careers, although the 
great apostle of female liberties, J. 8. Mill, 
has not feared, more or less distinctly, to 
advocate such a course. It may be urged, 
with some show of justice, that men are in 
possession of a vast amount of light manu- 
al work which natural fitness would consign 
to women, and which custom did consign to 
them in earlier periods of our history, that 
if their greater physical strength gives 
them the advantage over women, even in 
Woman’a work, the subtlety of the female 
mind equally justifies, even necessitates, 
its employment in the more intellectual la- 
bors hitherto confined to men; and that 
while we credit men with the maximum, 
women with the minimum, of physical pow- 
er, and by common consent leave the sword 
to be wielded by the one sex, and the needle 
to be almost exclusively plied by the other, 
the intermediate fields of labor should be 
equally open to both. But it must not be 
forgotten that what constitutes the fitness 
of work, either for one sex or the other, is 
less its nature than its associations; the habits 
of life which it engenders or implies. On 
this ground the friends of women view 
with dissatisfaction the performance by men 
of what is obviously women’s work, justi- 
fied though it be by the fact that they do it 
better; and it would be a wiser ambition on 
the part of women to reconquer their own 
province than to show how much of man’s 
prescriptive work they are capable of do- 
ing. Norcan it be for the general good 
that they should ever reconquer what has 
been their own till they have exhausted the 
resources of that which is still indisputably 
so. Household work, with certain definite 
restrictions, is indisputably their own. 
And no one can witness the low degree of 
beauty, order, and comfort which prevails 
in many middle-class English homes, and 
assent to the proposition that all a woman 
can do in her own exclusive sphere has 
been accomplished there. It is true that 
any woman who may devote herself to the 
better administration of her father’s, her 
husband’s or brothers’s home, is provided 
for in the possession of these opportu- 
nities; and that those of the upper clas- 
ses who stand alone cannot be expected 
to seek a livelihood in that service of 
strange households which they might 
perform with more intelligence than those 
at present engaged in it, but at the violation 
of every feeling and habit of their earlier 
life. But the work bens J done for our- 
selves may become conceivable as done for 
others, and the recent appearance of ‘‘lady- 
helps” proves that many women are willing 
under certain conditions to accept even 
that means of support. Thcre would at 
least be no incongruity in the fact that 
daughters of families, of which the income 
was small, should share in their household 
work, leaving only the harder portions of 
it to be performed by hired servants, of 
whom one would thus be equal to all the nec- 
essary residue of the functions of two, three, 
or four. One of the earliest and warmest 
advocates of the extension of Woman’s 
work, Miss Bessie Parkes, has shown how 
beneficial such an arrangement would prove 
in the case of the many women who are 
left penniless at their father’s death, after 
enjoying comparative luxury, until then; 
and whom this self-denying economy, prac- 
ticed in early life, might leave in possession 
of a sum of money which would insure 
them better conditionsin marriage, or ena- 
ble them the more easily to forgo it, if no 
fitting opportunity occurred. or would 
these occupations be necessarily so engros- 
sing as to leave no leisure for study, or so 
entirely without the range of higher knowl 
edge as to withhold the means of applying 
it. The period of the highest female culture 
in England was certainly not that in which 
women were least devoted to domestic work; 
and though many things have changed since 
the days of Elizabeth, though a distinct re- 
trogression would be, in this respect, as im- 
possible as it is little to be desired, there is a 
kind of backward going which is bound up 
in every natural advance; the rotatory 

movement which sweeps old things into the 
current of the new, and fuses them into the 
newer which are to come. Some such 
tendency would seem to be. at work now. 
The passion for ornament, the striving for 
harmony and significance in the embellish- 
ment of the house, the dress, and the table, 
which are so characteristic of the present day, 
react necessarily on the humbler details of 





existence, and it is possible, if not even prob. 
able, that this morbid extension of the love 
of beauty maybe the means of reawaken. 
ing the housewifely instinct in its eariier 
and more wholesome form. House decora. 
tion and ornamental (art) needlework are 
now recognized ladies’ professions. The 
South Kensington Schools of Cookery are at. 
tended by girls of every class, and though 
it isas yet understood that they are rather to 
know the cook’s work than to do it, mothers 
may some day become aware that those of 
their daughters who have a talent for cook. 
ery, will be happier in exercising tha‘ talent 
than in struggling to acquire an accomplish. 
ment for which they have none; that the 
huge practical importance and scientific 
basis of the culinary art make it worthy of 
study even for such of them as have the 
power of learning other and ap arently 
higher things; when women of ait Classes 
will become aware that there could be no 
derogation in superintending the cooking of 
a dinner for themselves, or even persons 
who will pay them for it; and that if ‘‘lady. 
helps” are possible in the nursery and the 
dressing-room, they are not necessarily out 
of place in the kitchen; the less so, that tie 
word is only figuratively used, the finer 
work of the kitchen department not being 
necessarily done in it. The time may come 
when women of all classes, excepting the 
very rich and the absolutely poor, will re- 
bel against that tyranny of fashion which 
leaves them, beyond the narrowest limits, 
no choice in the style, the material, or the 
expensiveness of their dress; against the 
—s of skillful work which a ditionally 
compels those of moderate income to forego 


» the ager of appearance, which no woman 


ought to forego, or to obtain them at a price 
which they ought not, and, to do them jus- 
tice, often hate, to give; and when they will 
take the law into their own hands, selecting 
their own fashions and carrying them out 
by some system of co-operation which will 
supplant the second-rate dressmakers, re- 
taining their most competent assistants 
themselves if they please, in the same ca- 
pacity, and leave the rest to slide back, to 
their own advantage as well as that of soci- 
ety at large, to those ranks of domestic la- 
bor which ambition and emigration have so 
unmercifully drained. These things may 
not, as they also may, all come to pass; but 
they need only be considered possible to be 
proved so. he modern arguments on the 
Subject are well-known, and deceptively 
lausible. ‘‘We do not propose to abandon 
oman’s work, but to enlarge its sphere.” 
‘‘A highly educated person will do every- 
thing better than one who is notso.” “A 
woman who understands medicine will be 
the more conversant with the principles of 
cookery, and one who understands law will 
be the more conversant with the principles 
on which domestic order may be maintain- 
ed.” ‘‘The improvement in education which 
will qualify one class of women for scien- 
tific pursuits will raise others to the better 
performance of the humbler kinds of work.” 
‘The changes we advocateare calculated to 
benefit every department of life.” To all of 
which may be replied: The wider spread 
of education andthe ambitions which it 
creates tend visikly to the worse or more 
unwilling performance of all the lower 
kinds of work.* The woman who has 
chosen science as the business of her life, 
will gain in qualification for domestic du- 
ties, but as certainly lose in time and incli- 
nation for them. This point of view en- 
tirely excludes the actual necessity of not 
only enlarging or readjusting the field of la- 
bor for women without incurring the corre- 
sponding evi] of narrowing it for men, but 
promoting such a system of household man- 
agement as will diminish the number of 
women who need to be thus provided for. 
But, it may be objected, with far greater 
force, these are, at most, economic consid- 
erations. Why not leave them, like other 
economic considerations, to adjust them- 
selves? What moral or rational warrant 
have we for opposing such an adjustment? 
What remains to be said, if the tide of fe- 
male interests is distinctly setting in a di- 
rection opposed to that of domestic work — 
if the tide of circumstance, while it tends 
to beautify such work, is also tending to 
supersede it—if modern machinery shall 
continue to reduce the necessary household 
labor, whilst the system already successfully 
initiated of household co-operation, changes 
more and more the character and amount of 
the necessary household supervision? Can 
abstract theories stem the current of events, 
and can the women in whom the presenti- 
ment of a new life is stirring be asked to 
stifle it for the hope of realizing some Uto- 
lens vision of the past? Is there a wisdom 
nigher thau that of an obvious organic ten- 
dency in the name of which they can be 
called upon to do so? These questions are 
hard to answer. They have scarcely yet 
been answered ; and the advocates of the so- 
called rights of women declare them to be 
unanswerable.—T7'he Nineteenth Century. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


* The readiness displayed at the present moment 
by many educated women to undertake the work of 
servants must be considered as the natural reaction 
against this fact, in no sense disproving it. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS IN AUSTRIA. 








A report of the work of the Woman's 
Industrial Educational Association of Vicn- 
ha, is just received: 

This Association was formed in 1871. 
Its aim is to give to girls a higher general 
education, the opportunities for obtaining 
which, did not exist before the association 
gave them. That the work of the associa- 
tion was a needed one, is seen from the fact 
that within three years after its establish- 
ment the Imperial Minister of Education 
has given a large yearly sum towards its 
support. ; 

The course of study, in all of its details, 
is made with the concurrence of the Minis- 
ter of Education. Pupils are received after 
passing an examination in the subject- of 
the fourth class of the common schol. 
The whole course of study covers a term of 
six years—each year including a course of 
study from September to July. 
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The course of study includes the German, 
French, and English languages, from 
zrammatical, historical and classical point 
of view; geography, history, modern and 
ancient; mathematics, including geometry; 
natural history, the natural sciences, free 
band drawing, and writing. 

The course for training in practical sub- 
jects, includes book-keeping, theoretical and 
practical ; commercial correspondence, do- 
mestic and foreign; a conversational course 
in English and French; stenography, with 
practice in the different methods of short- 
band correspondence, which enables one to 
report the greatest aumber of words in the 
shortest space of time. 

The drawing classes are directed with es- 
pecial reference to practical results, such as 
drawing and painting flowers from nature, 
with reference to the ornamentation of pot- 
tery, of making patterns for embroidery for 
calico, silk and satin; also, modeling from 
nature. The students are paid often for 
some of the work in this department, only 
a certain per cent of which is paid for their 
instruction. 

In the department of sewing they are 
taught by hand and by machine, and to do 
the finest as well as the most common work, 
including mending, which becomes, under 
their skilled fingers, one of the fine arts. 
A) kinds of embroidery are taught, mark- 
ing and lace making; also, the cutting and 
fitting of garments according to the most 
approved methods. 

Daily for three months instruction is giv- 
en from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. in fine washing 
and ironing, the doing up of starched 
clothes, laces and-embroideries. In this de- 
partment they may also be paid something. 

There seems but one thing wanting to 
render this a most complete course in fitting 
girls for skill in the employments to which 
they must necessarily be called, and that is 
a thorough training in cooking and in 
serving food properly, for the well and for 
the sick, This want is supplied in Ger- 
many, where there are cooking schools, in 
which the daughters of the rich as well as 
of the poor are taught cooking in the most 
luxurious, as well as economic ways. That 
such schools exist in Austria, is doubtless 
the cause of the omission of this import- 
ant branch by the Women’s Industrial As- 
sociation. Special courses have been 
arranged for the coming winter, for the 
pleasure and profit of those who desire to 
fol.ow out a specialty in study. As, for 
instance, two lectures per week upon the 
history of the French, Italian and Spanish 
literature, following it up from the earliest 
periods to its present condition. 

There will also be a course upon geology 
in general, which will include facts in con- 
nection with the developement of the earth, 
the changes that have been brought about 
upon its surface, physical and chemical, 
with a survey over the palaontological field. 

The price of instruction during the whole 
course is about fifty dollars for the first two 
years, seventy, for the second two, and 
ninety, for the last two years. Separate 
courses can be taken with a certain price 
foreach. 2,380 pupils have availed them- 
selves of the instruction given by the asso- 
ciation, With the exception of the instruc- 
tion given in sewing, washing, ironing etc., 
we notice that the teaching is all done by 
men professors, 

The direction and supervision of the 
work done by the association, is under wo- 
men, to whom also is due the plan of or- 
ganizing the work. There is nothing more 
needed to-day in the educational system of 
America than schools for our boys and 
girls, with aims akin to the Women’s Indus- 
trial Educational Association of Vienna. 
Schools in which they may perfect them- 
seives in the various trades and callings into 
Which they will be thrust, to earn their liv- 
ing. 

if they can bring skill to bear upon their 
Work, they will be sought after, and be paid 
«ud appreciated in accordance ‘with the ex- 
cellence of the work done. A case in point 
wil show how little our schools do to fit 
‘he working-classes for the actualities of 
life. A young girl came under our obser- 
Valen lately, who must not only earn her 
Own bread, but assist a widowed mother in 


- Support of younger brothers and sis- 
ers, 


“What can you do?” was the question, in 
teply to her request for work. 

“Oh, nothing, marm; I have just gradu- 
ated from the high school, and have never 
done any work. I think I might look after 
little children, and sweep and dust.” 

Those who have similar demands from 
men and women, boys and girls, are pained 
Constantly by the helplessness of the appli- 
Cants, They have no trade and but little 
Knowledge in any direction which makes 
them efficient to fill any place acceptably. 

Possibly mending is taught in some schools 
“F societies in Boston, and elsewhere in 
other cities, but, judging from the speci- 
“ens of patched clothes that the children 
of the poorer classes wear, there is little 
se shown in doing it. Wede not doubt 
: ‘t one, or many women would get con- 
“ant and remunerative employment, if they 
Would announce themselves as skilled re- 
— of worn garments and stockings. 
<— Waiting recently in a car station, 
_. Jeard one young man say to another, 
‘vidently both.of them laborers: 








‘Why don’t you take that coatto Mrs.—— 
She will mend it for you out of nothing, so 
that you will think you have a new coat, 
and cheap at that.” 

What a blessing to a community such a 
woman would be, we thought. In our 
range of observation we have yet to find 
skilled labor begging. The demand for it 
is constant, but the supply everywhere is 
wanting. And we see no other way to rem- 
edy this want, but to have Industrial Schools 
for those who must and will work. 

M. J. 8. 

3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





A TRAVELING APIARY. 


Last May, Captain Perrine, of Louisiana, 
undertook to move a number of swarms of 
hees up and down the Mississippi river, tak- 
ing advantage of the blooming of flowers 
at different points. Of the result the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says: 

Captain Perrine purchased two barges of 
ordinary length and a little stern-wheel 
steamer, James A. Fraser. Whatever of 
failure has attended the enterprise is due to 
the inferior speed of the boat and a series 
of exasperating accidents to her machinery, 
The two barges were provided with shelv- 
ing, and four hundred hives of bees were 
placed upon each. All varieties of honey- 
makers were introduced, as the enterpris- 
ing captain desired to make his experiment 
as broad and thorough as possible. The 
hives were painted in contrasting colors, in 
order that the little workers would return 
to the proper hive, the colors aiding each 
in distinguishing his home by comparative 
location. 

The intention was to start on April 1, but 
accidents made a delay until May 13 una- 
voidable. This was unfortunate, as the 
bloom be to fade by this time. Many 
persons who took a keen interest in the 
venture were dubious as to its success, and 
advised against it, but Captain Perrine re- 
plied that he was spending his own money, 
and on May 13 he steamed out of New Or- 
leans harbor in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people, and soon struck the wil- 
lowed levees. A run of a day and a night 
brought him to a location in every way fa- 
vorable. With a remembrance of the croak- 
ing friends, who smiled at what they sup- 
posed to be his credulity and prophesied 
that he was simply presenting the country 
at large with eight hundred hives of valua- 
ble bees, Captain Perrine ran up to a bank 
ata point some forty miles south of Vicks- 
burg and released the busy pussies inmates 
of the hives. Like boys released from the 
confinement of school, away they 7 to the 
willows and sought the depths of the fra- 
grant blossoms, Captain Perrine waited pa- 
tiently and was rewarded. The little ones 
began to come back, each with his sweet 
load, and by sundown the success of the ex- 
periment was assured. A very few of those 
released had wandered out into the world, 
while now and then a belated loiterer ar- 
rived and entered his cell. 

Captain Perrine went to bed a happy 
man that night, and dreamed of whole fleets 
of floating apiaries and great mountains of 
honey, the beauty of which made his mouth 
water as he dreamed on. The next day 
but added to the success of the proceding 
one. There was a small loss in the origi- 
nal number of the bees each day, but it was 
more than made up by the recruits of va- 
grant bees, who had probably learned from 
the visitors of their happy and comfortable 
position. This had been foreseen, and six- 
— empty hives had been placed upon 
the boat for that purpose. 

The Fraser slowly towed the colony up 
the river, and all was going well, when, on 
an unlucky day, the shaft of the steamer 
broke, and the fleet was obliged to lay up 
at a point not particularly favorable for hon- 
ey-making until messengers were sent to 
New Orleans with the broken machinery. 
Three weeks were thus lost. The willow 
bloom died away, and the bees began to suf- 
fer and many of them died. hen the 
machinery was again in order, ‘all haste 
was made up the stream, day and night 
until the spring bloom was overtaken. 
Gcod country had just been reached, and 
the bees fairly at work, when the ‘‘doctor” 
a most important feature of a boat’s ma- 
chinery, was hopelessly broken, and anoth- 
er wait of two weeks was enforced, pending 
the necessary repairs. 

The spring bloom had moved further 
north, and the boat was making such slow 
progress with the barges that Captain Per- 
rine, in view of the further fact that he had 
started a month later, concluded to abandon 
the barges. The beehives were transferred 
to the boat proper, and then, night and day, 
the little steamer traveled up the river until 
the blossoms were again overtaken. Every 
few days the boat would stop, the hives be 
taken ashore and the bees released, and when 
the vicinity was exhausted they would be re- 
loaded and the run made for another gar- 
den spot. 

Even with this delay the experiment has 
proved a success. The bees are all doing 
well, and are making the honey with a fa- 
cility gratifying to their owner. The trip 
will be made through to St. Paul, and then 
the bees will be taken South for the winter. 
Satisfied that he has struck a successful so- 
lution of the problem of how to ensure the 
honey supply, Captain Perrine will com 

lete his arrangements during the winter 

or an apiary on a still larger scale, and will 
leave New Orleans on April 1st, 1879, with 
two thousand hives, towed by a boat of as- 
sured speed and power. 


SHALL OLD MEN VOTE? SK 
We have been reading an able article by 


Professor Austin Phelps, in Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, and are impressed by its force. 
We propose to pursue the argument a little 
further. 

The experiment of Negro suffrage in the 
Southern States has been a great failure. 
The Negroes are ignorant--at present—and 
cannot get educated for a generation or two. 





— 





Then they have not much ‘‘grit’—it has 
been ground out of them by centuries of 
servitude—and it will take more than forty 
years for them to forget the bondage of 
Egypt. They have not intelligence enough 
to fight wisely, nor spunk enough to fight 
at all. But ‘‘who would be free himself 
must strike the blow,” and they can’t or 
won't strike the blow. A people that can- 
not fight cannot rule. Government is based 
on brute force, and those that have the 
brute force must govern ; for right—at least 
of suffrage—is based on might. The ne- 
groes are now compelled to submit, and 
have practically lost their so-called right of 
suffrage, because they cannot fight. Blessed 
are they that fight, for they shall inherit the 
earth, 

The application of this principle is evi- 
dent. We have extended the privilege of 
suffrage too far. Thousands and millions 
of white men in our country are allowed to 
vote who cannot sustain their vote by force, 
which is all that guarantees their right to 
vote. The privilege of the ballot should be 
limited to those who bear arms, and who, 
as the militia of a state, are liable to be 
called out to enforce the laws made by fight- 
ing voters. Now, the age at which man 
ceases to be a fighter being set by law at for- 
ty-five, it follows that no man over forty- 
five should vote. The same principle will 
forbid all under forty-five to vote who are 
in any way disabled—all men of feeble 
health, all who wear spectacles, all who 
cannot endure military fatigue. It is easy 
to find out who such men are. In case of 
war, under medical examination, they are 
very readily declared to beexempts. They 
are not fit to fight. The young and strong 
men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five could in a month sweep all the rest of 
the population into the Atlantic Ocean. 
They only have the force to execute the de- 
cisions of the majority, and they only should 
vote, for suffrage isthe rightof might. Let 
the old men stop voting. 

The application of this principle to female 
suffrage is obvious; but we will not pursue 
the subject, as it has been sufficiently elu- 
cidated by Professor Phelps. 
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WOMEN EXCLUDED BY THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On the 7th inst., a special meeting of the 
British Medical Association was held, during 
its seasion in Bath, England, for the consid- 
eration of a proposed alteration of the arti- 
cles of the Association, the new article pro- 
posed being, “No female shall be eligible 
for election as a member of the Associa- 
tion.” 

Dn. Wave said the duty devolved upon 
him as chairman of the subcommittee of 
the council which bad to inquire into the 
present legal status of lady members of the 
Association. Having referred to the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Association on 
the subject, he remarked that if they wish 
ed to give legal effect to that which had 
hitherto been an expression of opinion, 
there was an opportunity to do it by voting 
for the new article of the Association. 

Dr. STEWART seconded, He was, he 
said, one of those who signed the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Garrett Anderson because she 
was a duly qualified medical practitioner. 
Since then, notably at Edinburgh, it ap- 
peared that there was a very strong division 
of opinion in the Association on the sub- 
ject. He bad simply acted officially in the 
matter, not that he in the least disapproved 
of the education of women in the practice 
of medicine, baving had very strong and 
decided opinions on the question all along, 
but he thought it was simply an act of jus. 
tice, and he did not expect there would be 
any great commotion in the Association in 
regard to it. Since then, the majority had 
become very large, and when there was such 
a large preponderating majority against the 
admission of females to the Association, it 
was not right that their presence should be 
forced upon that large majority even to 
please a very influential minority. 

Dr. Norman Kerr said he could not 
give a silent vote in regard to what he con- 
sidered a mean, contemptible, unmanly, and 
unjust act. There was, he affirmed, no sex 
in art or in other departments of science, and 
why should there be in medicine? The pro- 
fession had had assistance from ladies in 
performing a great many delicate operations 
which surgeons generally performed, and 
how could that be immodest in a female 
physician which was not immodest in a fe- 
male nurse? Medicine was an honorable 
profession, and in a country where there 
were few honorable means of living open 
to ladies, why should they debar women? 
He moved a direct negative to the proposed 
new article, 

Dr. Borcnarpt had no doubt about the 
opinion of the majority of the Association 
on the point. They knew that the minds of 
human beings changed, and the minds of 
medical individuals might change—he 
hoped progress was going on, not only in 
the scientific mind of the profession, but in 
the intellectual and moral mind, and he saw 
the possibility that there might be before 
very long a change on the question before 
them in the minds of the members of the 
British Medical Association, and for that 
reason he advised them not to agree to the 
new article of the Association, but to trust 
to the good feeling of those who were their 
officers to carry out their wishes, 

Dr. Sissons said he had previously voted 
for the admission of ladies into the ranks of 
their Association, but he had changed his 
opinion for the reason that he considered 
that such admission was yet a comparative- 
ly untried one, and if the Association admit- 
ted ladies it went forth that they lent all the 
influence of their great name and seven 
thousand members in support of a move- 
ment that in the opinion of a great number 
of them was an unwise one. 

Mr. HvusBanD supported the new article 
on the ground that the members of the As- 
sociation could not discuss medical ques- 
tions as freely ina lady’s presence as when 
she was not among them. 

Mrs. GARRETT ANDERSON, M. D., said 
she would treat the question from an en- 
tirely impersonal point of view. She would 
say nothing whatever with regard to Mrs. 
Hoggan’s position and her own. She luok- 
ed upon all who were against what she 
called her side, as doing it entirely imper- 
sonally. It was a question really of public 
medical policy as to whether women, who 
were members of the profession, should be 
allowed to enter into any large share of the 
benefits of that —. The objects of the 
Association were in the main two—first the 
promotion of medical science, and the pro- 
motion of fellowship. The promotion of 
medical science could not be helped for- 
ward by excluding evidence of any kind, 
especially when it was evidence of a pecul- 
iar kind which they were not likely to have 
in any other way (hear, hear). It was quite 

certain that female medical practitioners 
could accumulate much knowledge about 
women’s ailments; they would become more 
informed than men, taking, for instance, the 

t class of nervous diseases of women. 

t was impossible to believe that a woman 

should not get more information concerning 
the secrets of hysteria, than it was likely or 
probable that men would do, and she 
thought it was unscientific to reject all evi- 
dence coming from thatspecial channel (ap- 
plause). She thought if the Association ex- 
isted for the promotion of science, they were 
bound to care for the advancement of lady 
medical practitioners, and that they should 
be developed into the best doctors they were 
capable of being made. With regard to 
the second object of the Association, the 
promotion of the interests of the profession, 
perbaps it was not quite such a definite 
thing as the first. Ladies wished, however, 
in the first instance, that fees should be 
kept up reasonably (laughter), and they did 
not wish the gratuituus element to advance 
too much. They wished to have a corpor- 
ate existence and not to suffer from want of 
it. Surely they did not wish women to be 
independent of the general feeling of the 
profession, and to be each one for herself 
and against everybody else. The Associa- 
tion did not, she supposed, wish them to do 
the work at the lowest possible price in or- 
der to get a large amount of practice. With 
regard to the social element, which was a 
very valuable one, the Association knew 
that in their profession there were liabilities 


to jealousies and nae pee more 
than in almost any other, , therefore, it 
wasa very good thing for them to meet to- 
— and know each other, and to be knit 
D Te besides the bonds of rivalry; 
and if they felt it among themselves, women 
felt it also. With regard to medical ladies, 
However, the Association did not dislike one 
another nearly so much as they disliked 
them (laughter and applause). If the Asso- 
ciation would give up that feeling of its be- 
ing impossible to have anything to do with 
women, they would find their anxieties very 
much exaggerated (applause). 


that women are really coming into the pro- 
fession? must this be accepted as a fact?” 


not be doubted that women were coming 
into the profession. They had got a firm 
hold in five or six universities, and women 
were being educated at Paris, Berne, Zurich, 
and London, and it was quite certain that a 
considerable number of women would in the 
course of the next five years enter the pro- 
fession, and if the Association created in 
them a very hostile and antagonistic and 
self-seeking spirit, it surely could not be for 
the advantage of the profession generally 
(applause). With regard to the reasons 
against admitting them, one that Mr. Hus- 
band had mentioned, the impropriety of 
women and men discussing a subject to- 
gether, was incomprehensible, when medical 
men were having as patients women of all 
classes. If men said they did not like it, la- 
dies mustaccept it. She had no doubt that 
it was true. Although there might be a se 
cession of some members in consequence of 
the admission of women, yet she pointed 
out that an Association could not flourish 
except by being true to its best principles, 
and it must support even a loss of a certain 
amount of individual favor—it ought to do 
so,—in order to be true to its principles (ap- 
plause). She therefore ventured to say that 
the issue before them was—‘‘Shall the Asso- 
ciation continue to act in harmony with the 
real purposes of the Association—the pro- 
motion of science and the promotion of fel- 
lowship—shall it continue to keep itself in 
accord with the fact it has recognized for 
five years—the existence of medical women— 
or shall it break off from all its old and 
best traditions by refusing fellowship to 
those who were worthy of it? Would it de- 
cide to commit an act of superfluous hostili- 
ty, which would afterwards be regretted, 
against a movement, the vitality of which 
no one can doubt” (applause). 

Dr. Barrow having spoken against the 
introduction of ladies to the Association, 
the new article of the Association was then 
put to the meeting and carried by a large 
majority. 

A scene of some confusion ensued, conse- 
quenton a misunderstanding with regard to 
the manner of voting on the matter. 

Another question, which had reference to 
Mrs. Anderson’s position with regard to the 
Association, was postponed tillto morrow, 
in consequence of many of the members of 
the Association interested in the matter 
having left the meeting. 

. Oe 
THE ORIGIN OF RACES. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Holding, as I do, the 
convictions stated in a former article, on the 
“Origin of the varieties of Mankind,” I 
would be obliged to Miss Graceanna Lewis, 
of Chester Co.. Penn., for imparting to one 
eager to learn any facts (not mere supposi- 
tions) of Zoology, Paleontology, Embryol- 
ogy, Ethnology or Philology, which refute 
my views of the origin of these varieties. 

Unless she thus points out the misappre- 
hension I entertain of the theory of evolu- 
tion, I shall be constrained to abide in the 
belief that her theory is a fictitious system; 
a system which deduces illusory inferences 
from the few authentic facts which can be 
impressed into its service; a hypothesis 
based in many of its features upon phenom- 
ena asserted by some scientists and contra- 
dicted by others. OTTILIE BERTRON. 

Port Gibson, Miss., Aug. 25, 1878. 
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THREE DECADES UF PROGRESS. 

The Englishwoman’s Review for August, 
1878, gives the following valuable historical 
summary of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment in Great Britain :— 

Our friends beyond the Atlantic have 
been celebrating the third decade of the 
movement for the advancement of women. 
This movement really dates a few years ear- 
lier in America, owing to the attention ex- 
cited by the publication of Margaret Fuller’s 
remarkable work, ‘‘Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” A convention was held 
in Rochester, New York, in 1848, of 
which this is the thirtieth anniversary. 
We hope next month to give details of the 
advance which thirty years of conscientious 
and persevering work have made in the 
position of American women. There is 
hardly a State that has not in that time con- 
siderably mitigated the laws affecting wo- 
men, while in some of the Western States— 
as faras regards control of property, custo- 
dy of children, and equality of educational 
and professional advantages — women are 
nearly on a par with men. 

In England the method of our work has 
been very different—far from beginning 
with a Woman's Conference, we have never 
yet held one, nor, apparently, are likely to 
do so, Every nation has its special way of 
carrying on the work of intellectual and 
social progress, if such progress have any 
national vitality at all, and be not a blind 
copy of another form of civilization. In 
England a special conference for women 
would imply a degree of antagonism, or at 
least separateness in the interests of men 
and women which has never existed. The 
efforts of the ‘‘Women’s Progress” party in 
England have always been directed towards 
increasing their power of effectively co-op- 
erating with men, and establishing joint, 
but not antagonistic rights, on the ground 





that the exclusion of either sex from com- 
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She thought whatever might have been said | To meet t 
when she began twenty years ago, it could | new employments among women was form- 





mon fields of action or intellect tends not 
only to the disadvantage of the excluded 
sex, but to the deterioration of both. 

Our progress during the parallel course of 
thirty years has been made with slow and 
very cautious steps. First came the desire 
—for it did rot amount in intensity to a de- 
mand—for a better and more solid educa- 
tion for women, and good schools were here 
and there established which offered a far 
more satisfactory curriculum of study than 
the private boarding schools which hitherto 
had been all that girls could obtain access 


All that | to. Then, but ata long distance of time, 
hung upon the question of, ‘‘Was it true | the continually increasing number of self- 


dependent women made the need of a wider 
field of snarerment for them more manifest. 
sis want, a society to promote 


ed; printing and law copying were soon 
added to their trades, and as they became 
more aware of their deficiency in technical 
skill, industrial and training schools were 
commenced. 

The aptitude of women for the profes- 
sion of nursing, which attracted public at- 
tention during the Crimean war, suggested 
institutions for training nurses, then socie- 
ties for giving them some portion of medi- 
cal knowledge arose, and lastly commenced 
the long struggle for a complete education 
and recognition, which, making slow way 
for many years, has at last resulted in a 
complete victory. 

It was a necessary consequence of the in- 
timate connection always existing between 
political and private life in England, that 
women have never, in this country, been 
the political negations that we find them 
in other lands. In Saxon, Plantagenet, and 
Tudor times they shared in all the franchises 
men possessed, and though the custom of 
voting lapsed, the right was never taken 
away. Every recent step in the direction 
of political rights for women has been an 
adaptation to modern needs of a system 
which already existed de jure, and it is 
therefore not surprising that in proportion 
as women advanced in education and in in- 
dependence, they set an increasing value on 
their social and political privileges. With- 
in the last few years, ancient franchises 
have been revived and modern ones added, 
and the adverse decision of a law court in 
1868—a decision in contradiction to the ten- 
dencies of the age and, as many lawyers 
think, to the true reading of the law—has 
only given rise to renewed efforts and bet- 
ter organization. Since that time, recur- 
ring Municipal and School elections have 
familiarised women with the use of the 
vote. They have been members of various 
committees and boards, and are becoming 
accustomed to the formalities of public 
business. They form part of every Con- 
gress, Social Science, British Association, 
Domestic Economy, Temperance, Public 
Morality, or the like. Under the wgis of 
the movement for equal rights for women, 
many laws affecting their property and per- 
sonal liberty have beenamended. One Uni- 
versity has already set an example of liber- 
ality in admitting women to the same facil- 
ities of education and honorable recognition 
of merit as men, and other Universities are 
taking rapid steps in the same direction. 

Our readers will better judge for them- 
selves what the successive stages of devel- 
opment have been, by the following table of 
events, incomplete as it is in many respects; 
and many will be able to supply, by their 
own memories, additional proofs of the 
steady progress made :— 


1848 To 1878. 
1848. Queen’s College, Harley Street, 
founded. 
1849. Bedford College founded; incorpor- 
uted 1869. 


1854. Miss Nightingale goes to the East; 
from hence may be dated Training 
Schools for Nurses, Metropolitan As- 
—— for Nursing the Poor, &c., 

Cc. 

1856. Female Artists’ Society commenced. 

1857. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes act 
passed, by which divorce and judicial 
separation became attainable in course 
of law. 

«* Ladies’ Sanitary Association founded, 
October Ist. 

1858. Hnglishwoman’s Journal started (now 
Englishwoman’s Review) by Bessie R. 
i gag and Mdme. Bodichon, March 

nd. 
“ First Swimming Bath for Ladies, 
opened in Marylebone, July 14th. 

1859. Society for the at of Wo- 
men established in London, June 


22nd. 

1860. Law Copying Office for women opened 
Feb. 15th. 

‘* Victoria Printing Press established 
March 26th. 

‘« Institution for the Employment of 
Needlewomen commensal. 

‘* First admission of women students to 
the Royal Academy (Miss Herford.) 

1861. Lectures on Physiology to ladies at 
University College, April. 

1862. Social Science Congress in London; 
though not the first time ladies had 
read papers at the Congress, this was 
remarkable for the increased share 
they took in its proceedings. 

** Ladies’ —~ Emancipation Society 
commenced. 

‘“* New Church order of Deaconesses 
founded on the model of Kaiserwerth. 

‘« First voyage of Miss Rye to Australia, 
ard commencement of her system of 
emigration. 

1863. Establishment of Queen’s Institute, 
Dublin, for industrial training of wo- 


men. 

1864. Female Medical and Obstetrical So- 
ciety begun. 

«Working Women’s College, Queen’s 
Square, opened Oct. 26th. 

1865. Miss Garrett receives her medical di- 
ploma from Apothecaries’ Hall. 

1866. A petition of 1500 women for the 
franchise presented. and the first Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society formed. 

1867. Mr. Mill’s motion in the House of 
Commons to give the Suffrage to wo- 


men. 
‘** Lily Maxwell voted in Manchester for 
Mr. Jaco» Bright. 
1868. In the General Election, many wo- 
men who were left on the register 
voted (one candidate issued his ad- 





. Ladies’ National Health Association 


. New Hospital for Women, opened, 


. A lady first elected as Poor Law 


. First woman lawyer's office opened 


dress to the men and women electors 
of C )}. Woman —~ y was 
declared illegal by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Nov. 9th. 
Women's Club and Institute, New- 
man Street, W., opened January. 
Ladies’ Educational Association be- 
gun in London: is disso ved July 18th, 
1878, upon University College admit- 
ting women as regular students. 
Women's College established at Hitch- 
in, October. 
The Telegraph service, being trans- 
ferred to Government, women clerks 
were continued, thus entering the 
Civil Service. 
Municipal Franchise Act passed; wo- 
men first voted under it Nov. Ist. 
Woman Suffrage Journal commenced 
March Ist. 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill 
introduced; read a second time, but 
rejected in Committee, May. Intro- 
duced every year since then. 
Establishment of Cambridge Local 
Examinations for Women. 
Lectures for Women in Cambridge 
begun. 
First Examinations for Women in 
Queen's University, Ireland. 
Married Women’s Property Act 
assed for England, August 9th. 
National Indian Association estab- 
lished by Miss Carpenter: (principal 
object, the improvement of Women’s 
education in India) September. 
Vigilance Association established 
Oct.: chiefly engaged in women’s 
questions. 
School Board Act passed. First elec- 
tion, Nov. 25th (Miss Garret and Miss 
Davies in London, Miss Becker, Man- 
chester, &c.) 





qoagmenese by Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. 

Law of Ireland amended slightly with 
regard to married women’s property. 
National Union for improving the Ed- 
cation of Women (Mrs. Grey) estab- 
lished, November. 


February, in Marylebone (women 
doctors). 

Girls’ Public Day School Company 
formed. First school opened Janua- 
ry 1st, 1873, at Chelsea: there are now 
fifteen. 

Girton College, Cambridge, incorpo- 
rated. Hitchin College subsequently 
removed to it. 

New Bastardy Act passed, August 
10th, affording a greater measure of 
relief to unmarried mothers. 

Mrs. Nassau Senior, appointed Assist- 
ant Inspector of worhouses, Janua- 
ry: the first Government appointment 
of alady: made permanent, Feb. 1874. 
First School Board Election in Scot- 
land, Feb. (twenty ladies elected). 
Second English School Board. 
Custody of Infants Act passed, which 
enables a man, having a deed of sep- 
aration from his wife, to give up the 
custody of the children to her if he 
chooses. 

Women’s Peace and Arbitration Aux- 
iliary of the London Peace Society 
formed, April. 

Women’s Protection and Provident 
League formed, July 8th os So- 
cieties and Trades Unions for working 
women.) 

Protection Orders given to wives in 
Scotland, July 19th. 

College for Working Women, Fitzroy 
Street, London, opened, October. 
London School of Medicine for Wo- 
men opened, October 12th. 


Guardian (Miss Merington, in Ken- 

sington) April. 

Albemarle Clib opened for ladies and 
entlemen, May 29th. 

en College, Cambridge, open- 
Employment of Women Office opened 

in Brighton. 

Female clerkships in Post Office 

Savings Bank. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland 

admitted women to examinations. 
Madras Medical School opened to 

women. 


in London (Miss Orme). 
Metropolitan and National Nursing 
Association formed. 
Women delegates from women’s 
unions first admitted to Trades’ Con- 
ee in Glasgow, Oct. 

dmission of women to Manchester 
New College, February 9th. 
First qualified woman pharmacist es- 
tablished in London (Miss Isabella 
Clarke). 
Plan-tracing office for women opened 
Miss Crosbie). 

mployment of Women office, opened 
in Glasgow. 
Scholarships for Women established 
in Bristol University College. ~ 
British Women’s Temperance Associ- 
ation commenced. 
Passing the Act, known as Russell- 
Gurney’s Act enabling Universities to 
admit Women to Degrees, August. 
Resolution of King and Queen’s Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland to con- 
fer Medical Degrees on Women: five 
ladies passed their examinations and 
received Degrees in the following 
spring. 
A memorial, slgned by 45,000 Women, 
presented to the Queen on behalf of 
the Bulgarians. 
Teachers Training and Registration 
Society inaugurated, February 2nd. 
Trinity College London, decided to 
throw open its Musical Examination 
to Women. 
St. Andrews University offered ‘Lit- 
erate in Arts” Degrees to Women. 
A Bill to ainend the Married Women’s 
Property Law (Scotland) passed: came 
into force January ist, 1878. 
International Congress on Public Mo- 
rality met at Geneva, September. 
Admission of Women Medical Stu- 
dents tc the Royal Free Hospital, Oc- 
tober Ist. 





“* Manchester and Salford College for 
Women opened, October. 

“* At the School Board Elections in 
Bristol, Kidderminster, Northampton, 
Swansea and Worcester, ladies were 
for the first time elected. Many other 
towns continue to elect women. 

1878. Society to extend the Knowledge of 
i among Women started in ae 
on. 

‘* Matrimonial Causes Amendment Act 
poset a cleuse being inserted by 

ord Penzance enabling magistrates 
to grant a judicia! separation to Wo. 
men if brutally treated by their hus 
bands, a maintenance to be given 
them, and children to remain under 
the mother’s care. 

‘* Admission of Women to London Uni 
versity Degrees and Examinations, 
Jaly ist. 

‘* Intermediate Education Bill, Ireland: 
participation of girls in some of its 
benefits. 

—Englishwoman’s Review, August 15th, 1878, 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. m., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 





Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass, The autumn ses. 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted. Six resident pupils desired, uu- 
der the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
the Principal, E. L. W. Wixxson. 

August 13th, 1878. 5w34, 





Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in pt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won. 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem. — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new time in the matory of man, and that the solu- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides nate something ona higher plane than either 
now holds. 


The Danger of the Republic.—An alarm 


cry. 
Terms ten dollars and expenses, with modifica 


tions, JessE H. Jones. 
North Abington, Mass. 





Partner Wanted.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Zd. & 3 

Indianapolis, Ind. f. 


Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kinde! n to 
College. Boys fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S$ ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, ite 

Waltham, Mass. 








ROYAL Powber 
Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


&@™ The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


pmesical Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 
Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Diteon & 

Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

oe hotoeraphers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 


4 Hestaurant.—Ruseell Marston & Co., 28 Brat- 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1y10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
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